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In Pilon 


The Maestrita plays with Fire and has a wonderful Time 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


PRINGTIME in Pilon is about as 
near Paradise as one could wish 
to get. Paradise—not heaven—un- 
marred by the insidious puritanical sug- 
gestion of goodness that always clings 
about that word. Youth, and beauty, and 
oleasure—laughter and song—no_ good- 
ness, no badness, nothing man-made— 
that is Pilon in the Spring. 

The Maestrita (the little teacher) came 
from the academic halls of Berkeley to 
the flower-crowned hills that circled Pilon. 
The Maestrita, who had sat through long 
spring hours in the staid atmosphere of 
seminar courses, half lulled, half irritated 
by the droning voice of some wiseacre 
who took no interest in anything more 
modern than Pliny, glancing at times wist- 
fully through doors that should have led 
the free spirit afield instead of cramping 
it in bonds, came now to the cowboy-rid- 
den hills of Pilén. 

The Maestrita had never seen a spring 
like that. It was as if all the spirits of 
the season, all the mad, laughing little 
elves and sprites and pixies, had fled from 
the rest of the civilized and stupid world 
and flung themselves headlong into the 
soft depths of the Pilén hills. 

And into this Pilén of cowboys and 
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dances and cattle, this Pilén of far blue 
mountains and near, soft, green hills, curi- 
ous and fascinating medley of old Mexi- 
co and western America, came the little 
Maestra, fresh from the classic charms of 
the university. But you should know Pi- 
lén to understand—Pilén of Conchita the 
beautiful and Vito the gallant. And you 
should have ridden once over the green 
Pilon hills, and watched the yellow prim- 
roses open in the dusk before “Beely” 
Via’s saloon, or hunted with little An- 
tonio for the wild white jasmines that 
bloom only at night. 

Everyone was good to the Maestrita. 
When she went to school in the morning 
little Ramon ran to have the honor of un- 
locking the door for her. And patiently 
waiting would be Antonio the beautiful, 
with his big sad eyes and his classic Ro- 
man features that spoke of Caesar’s time, 
Antonio with two wild pink roses, saying 
in his soft, cooing voice, “I breeng for 
you. When I com’ by the reever I see 
heem and | say to me eenside, ‘La Maes- 
trita like’.’” And Dona Marcelina, white- 
kerchiefed, immaculate, smiling, would 
come to the school house at noon bearing 
gifts that were revelations in the way of 
little tamales, “as of Mazatlan,” or pep- 
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pery guisados that invited you with their 
aroma and taunted you with their sharp- 
ness. 

And Conchita, dusky Conchita of the 
shapely arms and brooding eyes that look- 
ed as if she were pondering over the 
thought of immortality when perhaps her 
mind was occupied with the consideration 
of whether her brother Felipe’s _ shirt 
would be dry in time for the dance or 
not. An immediate friendship sprung up 
between Conchita and the Maestrita. The 
Maestrita had read Chaucer and Browning 
and Maeterlinck, and Conchita had not. 
Conchita had danced all night and driven 
home at sleepy-eyed dawn, and the Maes- 
trita had not. But in spite of these sur- 
face differences in the accident of en- 
vironment and_ education, underneath 
there was a likeness, a bond, that both 
felt and responded at once. 

Conchita even came to schovl and 
studied “‘espelling.”” For the Maestrita 
discovered, early in the game, that spell- 
ing was the only thing that Conchita could 
not learn, and that there was for her an 
apparent fascination in long lines of 
strange and difficult words. So bravely 
the dusky-eyed belle of Pilon struggled 
over her speller, dozing off sometimes in 
the hot afternoons, when she had danced 
late the night before, or brother Felipe’s 
laundermg had been unusually heavy. 

And then arrived Vito on the scene. 
Often had the Maestrita heard. “When 
Vito comes back from the mines,” or 
“Wait till the boys get back from the Na- 
vajo!” For when the daily routine pall- 
ed, often in the springtime “the boys” 
of Pilon would be seized by the sudden 
and irresistible fever of adventure. And 
the Ivlecca of these wanderlusting souls 
of Puen was the Navajo, the mysterious 
mines over there in the blue hills where 
the women of Pilon did not venture and 
cof which these reurned Odysseuses al- 
ways had such mighty tales to tell, and 
from which they sometimes had gold to 
show. Thither the feet of the young men 
always turned when the old spring fret 
came and the red gods called. 
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So one day came Conchita, aflutter with 
excitement, running the last few yards to 
the Maestrita’s house, to say, “The boys 
have come back from the Navajo and 
there will be a dance tonight. You will 
wear the pink. dress like a rose, no? 
And I, what shall I wear? And the So- 
beranes boys will play, and Felipe will 
come to take you. Will you like to use 
my pink fan that Felipe brought me from 
San Luis? It is all feathers and pink and 
soft like a rose, too. Uf—but I am hot!” 


Conchita’s excitement was contagious. 
Gladly the Maestrita accepted the offer 
of Conchita’s beloved fan. Then she re- 
membered a dress, the relic of a college 
dance, red and dashing, and Carmensque, 
that might have been created for the little 
devil of a Conchita, and that she must 
wear if there was in this world such a 
thing as “even-handed justice.” 


That night was one to make the high 
gods ready to forsake Olympus and seek 
the soft shadows and mellow moonlight 
of the litle Pilon street. Only Mexicans 
and Spanish Californians can play dance- 
music—perhaps because into their music 
has crept the yearning of their warm 
nights, soothing and at the same time stir- 
ring a vague unhappiness, a gnawing 
restlessness. When the violin and guitars 
of the Soberanes boys crooned the wist- 
ful notes of the “Tu Eres Mi Amor,” a 
waltz was not the ordinary mechanical! 
one, two, three, but a magic spell, potent 
while it endured, able to convince one that 
the wildest dreams were capable of real- 
ization, and the most fantastic visions 
true. 

Felipe came, gallant and resplendent, to 
escort the Maestrita to Pilon in his bron- 
co cart. Felipe was a bit bashful, and no 
great conversationalist, but any possible 
awkwardness in the situation was obviat- 
ed by the liveliness of the little bronco, 
who bucked cheerfully and consistently 
from the Maestrita’s front gate to the six- 
housed city of Pilon. The doors of the 
dance hall annexed to Beely Via’s saloon 
stood hospitably open. Along the wall 
stood a few saddled horses; inside the 


corral were more, unsaddled and turned 
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loose at ease. And through the black 
shadows and sighing leaves and mellow 
Pilon moonlight drifted the langrous notes 
of “Sobre las Olas.” 


It must be confessed that Vito was a 
handsome devil, and knew it. Not that 
he overvalued his good looks—Vito, who 
had grown up in Pilon, knew that the 
things that count with a man are strength 
and the ability to ride anything that can 
stand up, and these Vito had. It must 
be confessed that the little maestra look- 
upon Vita with approval, and, forgetting 
her handicap of a “higher education,” 
flirted delicately and skillfully with the 
good-looking vaquero, demonstrating 
clearly the fact that instinct is more po- 
tent than training, and the knowledge in- 
herited from one’s grandmother of greater 
value than a library full of wise volumes. 
That was an interesting evening for the 
Maestrita. The newness of it all—the 
lanterns along the wall; the candles cut 
up on the floor to make it slick; the un- 
conscious and instinctive gallantry of the 
men; the subtle deference in the slightest 
word with which they addressed her; the 
bolder admiration in this handsome va- 
quero’s eyes, and the feeling that here 
was one who might forget social distinc- 
tions and turn play into earnest at any 
time—it was all great fun. 


So the little Maestrita, who had never 
known any one very well outside her own 
social group, became acquainted with a 
new kind of man. Here was an ignorant 
Mexican cowboy, good-looking, magnetic, 
appreciating her charm, and yet appre- 
ciating it with no hint of submissiveness 
or inferiority, knowing that there was be- 
tween them a rigid social gulf, acknow- 
ledging it, and while acknowledging it, 
calmly disregarding it. For Vito looked 
at her sometimes as a man looks at the 
woman he wants, and instinctively the 
Maestrita knew that some day she would 
have her hands full. But she pretended, 
even to herself, that she did not know this, 
and flattered herself that she was main- 
taining in this relationship a sweet and 
gracious dignity that said, “Thus far and 
no farther.” 


And the good little Conchita, whose 


own special property Vito had always 
been, looked on and said, “No importa. 
It is right for the boys to help the maestra 
have a good time. Some day she will go 
away and it will be nice for her to have 
this fun to remember.” 


So the Maestrita played with fire and 
had a wonderful time. Vito glowered when 
his old friend Patricio taught her to dance 
the Varsoviana; he glared upon the Nu- 
nez boys when they took her riding. All 
of which the Maestrita observed and tho- 
roughly enjoyed. 

One night when the moon of Pilén was 
high in the heavens, and the world a thing 
of silver shadows and whispering leaves, 
Conchita must needs give her papa a 
dance. The fact that Conchita’s papa had 
left his dancing days behind him, Mexican 
though he was, and had also retired to 
his slumbers at the pastoral hour of seven, 
did not deter his loving and dutiful daugh- 
ter from giving “papa” a little “baile.” 
Conchita’s family boasted of two mansions 
in the classic shades of Pilon—the casa 
vieja, the old house where they had lived 
before their recent prosperity, and the 
“New House.” The new house to which 
they referred so proudly, was a hideous 
wooden box of a dwelling, very straight 
up and down, and very uninviting look- 
ing. But as Conchita’s papa was asleep 
in the new and prosperous mansion, Con- 
chita gave him his dance in the old adobe 
house across the way, under the weeping 
willows, where the music would not dis- 
turb him. 


The rooms of the old house were bare, 
and free from the usual riffraff that most 
rooms are cluttered with. The adobe 
walls were soft in the mellow light from 
the candles and the moonlight drifting in 
through the open doors and windows; the 
window-seats were deep and _ inviting 
nooks of mystery; the wailing violin notes 
rose and fell with rhythmical insistence— 
it was all unreal and beautiful. The world 
was far away; there was nothing but this 
one languid night, and youth, and sum- 
mer—and the wistful, old, young notes 
of the Mexican waltz, “Tu Eres Mi 
Amor.” It all went to the Maestrita’s 
head, and there was in her eyes, as she 
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looked at the vaquero, a divine wistfulness 
of youth, and a desire for beautiful things, 
and an all-unconscious challenge to him. 
Likewise the Maestrita went to his head, 
and Vito caught his breath savagely, and 
said, “Little devil, you will play with me 
no longer. We will dance no more. 
Come,” and led the way to the shadows 
outside, where the waltz came, softened 
from within. “Little devil—,” again he 
said, ahd then, “Little angel—no longer 
do I know what words I am saying. I love 
you. You are like a white star above my 
head where I ride in the darkness. You 
are like a little bird that I warmed once 
at my heart. What do I care that you 
have studied books? I love you. When 
you have put your little foot in my hand 
that I might help you to your horse I 
have been mad with longing to put my 
lips there. Look at me. Look at me. You 


can not help it. You love me? Ay—mi vi- 
~da—.” And while the guardian spirits of 
Browning and Maeterlinck covered their 
eyes in horror, the cowboy kissed the 
lady. 

The little Maestra had never been kiss- 
ed before, at any rate, by a man who 
adored her, which amounts to the same 
thing. And when the vaquero, startled at 
his own daring, said softly. “But I love 
you,” and kissed her hand lightly, she 
said suddenly with wonder, “You love 
me like that? Is it like that>” 

“See, bien mi vida,” he 
“even the violin knows it. 
sings, “Iu Eres Mi Amor.” 

Then the Maestrita knew that he was 


whispered, 
Hear how it 


right. Books? “I love you,” she said, 
slowly and as if in wonder. 

The next day her heart thumped when 
it was time for Vito to come. Half im- 
patient, half fearing to see the gaily trap- 
ped horse appear, she watched the road. 
How she loved the easy grace with which 
he always. »\.ung from the saddle-——and 
the red rose in the bend of his sombrero— 
and the very heels of his cowboy bcots. 

But, oh, ye gods of Samothrace! When 
Vito hove in sight today he was “dressed 
up.” A cheap gray store suit, humped 
cver the shoulders; a pair of screaming 
tan shoes: and—I shrink from writing 
the awful words—a derby hat! Vito, ar- 
rayed in purple and fine iinen according 
to the standards of Pilcn, was going to 
call upon his lady. 

Poor littie Maestra! She was hurled 
beck with a vengeance into the midst of 
her forsaken household gods. And she 
hated herself. “Am I oniy a common 
fhrt? Do i care only for clothes? Have 
I no character? But oh--that derby!” 

And she fled, unnerve 4. from the wreck 
of the once picturesque vaquero. 


Conchita mended the broken pieces of 
Vito’s heart, and, when she judged the | 
time ripe, led him to the altar. “No im- 
porta,” she said. “It was right for the 
doys to make the Maestrita have a good 
time. Now that she is -gone, it will be 
nice for her to have all that fun to re- 
nember.” 


YOU NEVER GUESSED 
A. L. G. 


You loaned me a book three years ago, 
When I gave it back you did not know 
Two yellow pansies were pressed in that book. 
Today I ran through its pages again 
I searched for the yellow pansies in vain; 
Perhaps, perhaps you did chance to look! 
But if you did look you never guessed 
Just why those pansies | carefully pressed 
‘And kissed, yes kissed, laying them in your book. 
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THE MARTIAN SPEAKS 
Charles Howard Shinn 


This is our lovely planet Mars, 
Red-named, and feared by you below, 
Whose millions, racked with passion, sow 
Your great earth-ruining wars. 
But here, in one vast brotherhood, 
We battle for the common good. 


And thus our war with Ancient Death 
These hundred-thousand fighting years 
Has ended pain, and hate, and fears, 

Till now we breathe as with one breath; 
We wrest new secrets out of space 
To shape our world, and help our race. 


Before Semiramis, the Great, 
Sat robed in purple on her throne; 
Before your desert sands were blown 
Above the Sphinx’s temple gate; 
Before your Glacial Age’s frost— 
Our ocean’s every drop was lost. 


But we treasure every seed, 
And every inch of soil is dear, 
And all the moisture of our sphere 
Is gathered for our daily need 
In common toils for common good; 


For Fellowship is understood. 


And thus our cups of life are full 
But yet no surplus drop we spill; 
No crimes or passions work us ill; 
But clear, in every Martian school, 
We warn, by tales of waste and flame 


And wounds and selfish thefts and shame. 


We, too, had lords of peace and pride, 
Till each man, in his secret heart, 
Dwelt from his fellow men apart, 
A slave of slaves, and slaving died! 
But now—just Comrades—none have less, 
None more—and this is blessedness. 


An Acre of Land 


The Humble Beginning of the Family Affair 


By a Pioneer 


~ LONG time ago, some 150,000 years, 
one guesses, there was a Plot of 
Ground—a very small one, on a gen- 
tle slope covered with blossoming shrubs 
and wild flowers. It looked out upon a 
wide bay and a superb river that came 
sweeping down from lakes and forests. As 
far as the record goes, it was for the tem- 
porary use of any-and all members of a 
large and human fa- 
mily—it and many other millions of vari- 
ously-situated Plots of Ground, Arctic, 
temperate, and tropic in respect to climate 
—Asian, European, American, and so on, 
to the ends of the earth. 

The first temporary possessors built 
shelters of windfall sticks and bark, on 
growing piles of refuse and rubbish. (In 
after ages men called them “kitchen-mid- 
dens.””) 

After a while some of these members 
of the Family died with painful and pois- 
onous diseases. Evidently they 
thought) it was because their evil gods 
were on the warpath, so the summons 
sent for those who knew the Rules. Loud 
noises, invocations and sacrifices follow- 
ed; the huts were burned and new ones 
built close by, on the same kitchen-mid- 
den. One mind-using neighbor who kept 
much to himself, ventured to intimate that 
the spring might be cleaned out, and the 
rubbish thrown in the river. He was call- 
ed a fool, and shortly came to a violent 
end, for he had spoken against the estab- 
lished order of ages. The Plot of Ground 
had nothing to say. 

After fifty thousand years of fragment- 
ary use of the Plot of Ground it occurred 
to some of the temporary possessors that 
a wooden floor might have advantages, 
and at last they began to build semi-forti- 
fied houses. They also dug holes under 


the floors, and invented convenient lift 
doors. These holes were used by some to 
keep domestic animals; others chained 
their enemies down there; a few bestow- 
ed all the refuse and rubbish in these 
pits. (This happens even now among 
some members of Juke-like tribes of peo- 
ple.) 

After awhile the house-dwellers had 
painful and noisome diseases; they sent 
for the Established Authorities who order- 
ed them to sprinkle the pits with rose- 
water and to whitewash the floors. One 
mind-using neighbor said this was worse 
than useless, as it led men’s thoughts from 
the real problem. They called him a nuis- 
ance, and as he sarcastically persisted 
they forthwith abated him, dropping his 


remains into one of the cellars. 


More “Visitations of the Gods” follow- 
ed hard upon this event, and the greatest 
of the priests of the land came together 
in long ceremonial processions, seven 
times seven times encircling the village. 
When a spiritual brother of the Nuisance 
laughed at all this they called him an Abo- 


'minable Infidel, and presently he also was 


officially removed. We have no record of 
what the Plot of Ground thought about 
it. 


The river of time swept on down the 
centuries. More homes were built on the 
Plot of Ground by temporary occupants, 
each of whom began to say: “This is mine 
—my home, for I built it—my land, for I 
took it.” 

Came then a_ mind-using neighbor, 
leaning on one of the newly invented 
fences, and said: “Of course ‘its your 
home, for your labor created it, but the 
land was here in the beginning, and will 
be here until time is no more.” 
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“The land,” they replied, “is ours and 
our children’s forever.” 

“Why?” he asked. They cried out 
against him and sent for the officials. The 
mildest name they gave him was “crank;” 
from that it rose to radical, anarchist, 
enemy of the social order, so they put him 
in the stocks; they threw dead cats, 
chunks of granite and the like at him all 
day long. At sunset they kicked him out 
of the town and advised him to go and 
hang himself. The Plot of Ground shiv- 
ered a little; men called it an earthquake, 
caused by the eclipse of the sun plus cer- 
tain failures of worthless people to pay 
their tithes and taxes to the priests of the 
land. 

As the wicked radical limped off to- 
wards the sunset, looking for some unoc- 
cupied land, he said within his battered 
self: “Dead cats don’t disprove my fool 
notion; | am still persuaded that we are 
members of one Big Family; and that all 
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the Plots of Ground on earth are our 
heritage. Still,” he added “‘it’s a lovely 
notion.” He sat down on a rock, look- 
ing back at the place he had been driven 
from. 

There was a young man resting in the 
shade of the rock. He heard the exile 
say, “It’s a lovely notion.” He arose 
and asked, “What is?” The two talked 
long together. At last the youth reached 
out a toil-hardened hand: “I'll go with 
you, stranger, all the way. One and one 
make two.” 

The Thought had begun to broaden in- 
to other places. It was on the road to be- 
come a Family Affair. In a few more 
thousands of years people would begin 
to think about such matters as single 
home-acres, the bringing of water and 
land together, intensive agriculture, con- 
servation. By this road the whole big 
world-family would learn to pull togeth- 


er. 


ONLY A WOMAN—THAT’S ALL 
Annis Knowles 


Only a woman—her love untold— 
Lying unwept in the valley cold; 

The mother heart of her turned to stone— 
Who should have cherished—left her alone. 


Erring woman—but her heart was true— 
She only went wrong—as or 


Her saddened soul cried out in her fall; 
Only a woman, just weak, that’s all. 


Another woman—called sweetheart, then; 
Still just a woman—mother of men; 

For you she gave all the best she had; 
For you her sweet smile was bright and glad. 


Only a woman—just doing her part; 
Only a woman with true human heart. 
With love protecting she broods o’er the whole 


Of all living forms with regal, true soul. 


In all the struggles which run through life 
Her tenderness o’ercame your strife; 

When the world to you looked dark and blue, 
Her love was as sunshine rifting thru. 


YOU 
A. L. G. 


For the first time to have seen the ocean 

When the sun hung low in'flame 

And the waves were gold and blue, 

To have watched the long waves silent motion, 
Sensed that Something without name, 

That was finding you! 


If I lose you now twould be like turning 
To the dreamless hills believing that I 
Would not see the ocean again. 

I would seek the grandeur of the burning 


Of the wave-crests and the sky 
Elsewhere—but in vain. 


THE SUNSHINE HEIGHTS 
Annis Knowles 


We have climbed up to the summit, from the rugged base below: 
We are standing where the sun-lit peaks o’ershadowed the ocean’s 
flow; 
Gazing down in retrospection—as we rest in perfect calm— 
We can see where truth of action gave our journey its sweet balm. 


There were dim and unknown passes—needing wisdom, courage, 
strength; 
There were luring, subtle hazes, and steep climb’s persistent length. 
But we longed to know the secrets of life’s lessons—unfulfilled; 
Life’s muse awoke and sung—again—its minstrel harp was stilled. 


But gazing upward to the height, there came streaming down 
A silvery golden light—truth’s hallowed love did throw. 
With quickened heart—intense desire—daring to gain the ascent, 
It was from love’s celestial fire—that incense aid was lent. 


Old loves upon the altar-pyre, we sacrificed—as of old. 
And o’er the broken web of life new seraph songs were scrolled. 
The things which hurt us as we passed, and shadowy mists, have 
flown; 
But hearts record their hist’ry well—it is thus—all hearts are known. 


At rest upon the mountain height, protected in sweet content; 
Truth’s silvery light is vibrant with the love of ages sent. 


4 
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Adventure With A Vengeance 


A Romance in Marin County, Prolific of the Unexpected. 


By Dorothy Gardner 


HERE is no fairer land in all the 
T West than that which lies along the 

north shore of San Francisco Bay. 
Here is found that majestical mountain, 
Tamalpais, and all about are wooded 
hills, ever semblant of humble subjects 
bowed before a mighty sovereign. Tiny 
bays, upon which ride craft of every va- 
riety, from the millionaire’s palatial yacht 
to the fisherman’s weather-scarred smack 
blue lagoons threading the lowlands— 


‘picturesque marshes grown high with 


marsh grasses—all tend to make a coun- 
try of versatile charm. 


It was through this portion of Marin 
County that Perry McBride, in search of 
adventure, roamed one sunny day in late 
April. One might think it a poor policy 
to search for adventure in that peaceful 
place, but Perry was an optimistic young 
man, who believed that adventure awaited 
around every corner, even though it be a 
corner set among tranquil hills. 


Perry was cub reporter on a San Fran- 
cisco paper. On this particular Sunday 
he was en route to San Rafael to spend 
the afternoon with friends, when his gaze 
fell upon the fascinating scenery. Sud- 
denly he decided to postpone his San 
Rafael visit, and accordingly alighted 
from the train at the first stop. 

To the left lay Mt. Tamalpais in all its 
purple glory; to the right, green-carpeted 
hills and valleys. In this latter direction 
Perry turned his face. He skirted a small 
bay, cut across a marsh, proceeded cau- 
tiously over a plank that bridged a dimin- 
utive channel, and came out upon a 
meadow-land flanked on either side by 
low-rolling hills. 

Squat ranch houses were scattered in 
out-of-the-way places; cattle grazed on 
sun-kissed hills. A Sabbath-like stillness 
that was almost reverent prevailed. 

Along toward the middle of the after- 
noon Perry ceased his rambling to throw 
himself in the shade of a giant oak tree. 


A gray-coated squirrel chattered angrily 
down at him from the branches above. 


Perry grinned lazily, yawned mightily, 


and folded his arms in back of his head. 
Then he closed his eyes. 


It was at dusk he awoke, and uttering 
an ejaculation of dismay, sprang to his 
feet. Jove! To be lost there in the quiet 
hills was an unsolicited adventure. He 
rushed madly along in the twilight, but 


before he had gone far darkness closed 
about him like a pall. 


“Well!” he muttered in disguist. “This 
is a nice go! Here’s where I| travel in 
circles, | suppose!” 

With hands groping ahead, he pro- 
ceeded cautiously. It was his hope that 
he would chance upon a ranch house, 
where he might gain shelter for the night. 
Several times he stumbled and fell, giving 
voice to impatient exclamations each time 


he did so. 


At length the moon arose to reveal a 
sky flaked with threatening clouds, and 
Perry, taking advantage of the moon- 
light, broke into a gallop, but was soon 
forced to reduce this pace when an un- 
friendly black cloud cut off the welcome 
light. Suddenly the noise of washing 
waves sounded in his ears, and he sur- 
mised that he had arrived at a small bay. 
The ghostly moans of sirens proclaimed 
the fact that a dense fog was sweeping 
San Francisco Bay. 

“Maybe I can find the railroad,” 
thought Perry hopefully as he scrambled 
on. “Then I can easily—” 


“Halt!” The hoarse command was 
given in such a manner as to make young 
Perry McBride give prompt obedience. 


It was at this moment that the moon 
peeped through a mass of clouds, and the 
startled Perry saw before him the figure 
of a man of gigantic proportions—and 
what was more, an antagonistic-looking 
shotgun, held in an extremely business- 
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like manner, was plainly depicted in the 
moonlight. 

Certainly here was adventure with a 
vengeance! 

“Well, I knew I'd get you!” There 
was such a degree of vengeful satisfaction 
in the big fellow’s voice that Perry 
shivered. 

““My dear sir, you’v2 made a mistake,” 
expostulated Perry. 

“‘Mistake—nothing!”” The giant gave 
utterance to a mad roar of derisive laugh- 
ter. “I’ve been watching for you for a 
long time, and now—” He did not finish 
the sentence, but chose instead to snap 
his teeth viciously. 

“I say you've made a mistake,” reiter- 
ated Perry firmly. 

“No!” At this juncture the shotgun 
was given a diabolical wave. ‘“‘Now, sir, 
you turn about and march!” 

And Perry marched, being painfully 
aware at intervals that something cold 
and hard was being pressed against the 
back of his neck. 

Suddenly Perry observed a dim light 
ahead, and in that direction he was 
steered by his captor. 

“Keep moving!” came the sharp ad- 
vice. “Straight ahead and into that 
cabin.” 

The cabin proved to be a one-room 
shack. There was a rusty stove in one 
corner, a rude bunk in another, a shaky 
table pushed up against one wall and a 
couple of dilapidated chairs. 

“Sit down!” the big fellow commanded 
curtly, and Perry slumped dejectedly into 
a chair, the while his eyes took in the 
features of the giant, who proved to be a 
much be-whiskered individual of uncer- 
tain years. 

The captor sat on the edge of the bunk, 
still keeping Perry covered with the 
threatening weapon. 

“Now,” he demanded, “what have you 
done with my cattle >” 

Perry stared in amazement. Good 
heavens! Was he taken for a cattle thief ? 

“My dear sir,” he protested, “I assure 
you that I have never laid eyes on—” 

“Don’t lie!” rasped the other. “I’m 
not to be trifled with. You produce those 
cattle, or—’” He waved the shotgun 
meaningly. 


“You are at liberty to search me,” in- 


vited Perry solemnly. “And if you find—” 


“Young fellow, don’t get funny!” came 
the sour admonition. “I might make up 
my mind to act—and who'll be the wiser 
if this gun goes off, eh >” 

Perry shivered; then proclaimed almost 
sullenly, “Well, I’m not a rustler. Good 
Lord! What use would I have for cattle >? 
I live in a boarding-house, and as my 
landlady is most particular, [—” 

“You shut up!” advised the giant 
fiercely. “Denials won’t do any good. 
What was you prowling around my place 
for, if you wasn’t up to mischief >” 

“T was lost,”’ the young man responded 
hotly. 

“Lost!”’ sneered the big fellow. “No, 
siree! You came back to see if there 
wasn't some more cattle to steal. Oh, you 
can’t fool me! You're one of that bunch 
of pirates that came into the littl bay 
out yonder, and rustled my cattle on 
board your boat. I always swore I'd get 
you—and | did!” he ended triumphantly. 

“Do I look like a pirate >” burst out the 
captive angrily. ‘““Why, you’re crazy—" 

The giant vented his wrath in a mighty 
bellow. “You whippersnapper! Crazy— 
am I? I'll break you-in two in half a 
minute!” He cast the weapon from him, 
and lunged forward, and Perry, with a 
cat-like movement, sprang from his chair 
to meet him. 

It was a royal combat while it lasted. 
Perry danced here and ducked there; at 
intervals his hard young fist shot out. 
The giant made no effort at self-defense; 
just hit out with sledge-hammer hands, 
which would have soon settled young 
Perry McBride if he had not been en- 
dowed with a lightning-like animation. At 
length a telling blow on the chin brought 
down the big fellow, and Perry, breathing 
heavily, seized the shotgun and sat down 
on the bunk. 

“Easy there!” he cautioned, as the 
giant groaned heavily and endeavored to 
sit up. “Just stay where you are—I’m 
boss of this shack for the present!” 

“Oh, Lordy!” The fallen one caressed 
his chin tenderly; all the anger seemed to 
have been cast from him, as he whined, 
“Didn’t mean any harm, boy! I was just 
naturally peeved because I thought you 
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was one of that bunch of sea pirates come 
in for another haul.” 

Perry considered the big fellow for a 
moment, then said abruptly, “Get up! 
I'm going to keep this gun in my pos- 
session, and the first time you get obstrep- 
erous—well, look out! Get me>”’ 

“Sure!” replied the giant meekly, 
scrambling to his feet. 


“Got anything to eat?” demanded 


Perry. “Im about starved.” 

“You bet!” answered the other cor- 
dially. “Now, just you wait a few sec- 
onds, boy, and I'll have a meal fit for a 
king.” 

In ten minutes Perry sat down to the 
meal that was fit for a king—dry bread, 
warmed-over mulligan and murky coffee. 
After he had eaten his fill, he felt more 
kindly towards his vis-a-vis. In fact, he felt 
grateful. For was he not on the scent of 
a corking good story for his paper? Pir- 
ates rustling cattle in peaceful Marin 
County would most assuredly prove an 
innovation in the way of a write-up. 

“Now, about these pirates?” suggested 
Perry eagerly. “When did you see them >” 

“Never saw ’em!” barked the big man 
hercely. “How could I>? They sneaked 
in the little bay out yonder in the dead 
of night, when I least expected, and 
herded the cattle down to the boat. Next 
moining there was only the tracks in the 
soft ground to show where the anmmals 
had gone—the finest herd of cattle, boy, 
that ever grazed these hills.” 

“It must have been a pretty large 
boat,” reflected Perry. 

“Guess it was,” the other nodded. 
“Yes, and what’s more, they came three 
times. Oh, I watched for *em—but the 
devils slipped by somehow!” 

“Why didn’t you notify the authori- 
ties >”” asked Perry. 


“Bah!” snorted the giant. “I aim to 


catch the rascals myself single-handed— 
just like I caught you. They’d better look 
out for Len Morton!” 

“Well, you'd better be more cautious 
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next time,” suggested young McBride, 
grimly. 

Perry did not secure much sleep that 
night; however, he dozed once in a while 
in his chair, while Len Morton snored 
peacefully in his bunk. In his wakeful 
moments young McBride grinned happily 
as he thought of the neat little story his 
adventure of the day had brought forth. 
And at dawn, without waking the slum- 
bering man, he slipped from the cabin. 

A tule fog had spread itself ove: the 
land during the night, and the fog horns 
still whined plaintively on the bay. It 
was a most dismal morning, but the heart 
of young Perry McBride was light, and 
he whistled as he went his way. 

At last he came to a road, into which 
he immediately turned, and had only gone 
a short distance before he heard the 
sound of a horse and wagon coming be- 
hind him. 

“Hey, there! 
sang out a voice. 

Perry accepted the invitation with 
alacrity, and climbed up into the wagon 
beside the driver, a freckled-faced youth, 
who eyed him curiously. 

They rode in silence for a short dis- 
tance; then Perry inquired quite casually, 
“Ever hear of any cattle being stolen 
hereabouts >” 

The youth gave a whoop of delighted 
laughter. 

“You've been talkin’ to old Len Mor- 
ton!” he accused gleefully. ‘Gee, mister, 
don’t pay no "tention to him—he’s batty!” 

“Batty >” repeated Perry vaguely. 

“Yep!” returned the boy cheerfully. 
“He used to own all this land around 
here an’ had a big cattle ranch, but he 
traded it all away for fake minin’ stock. 
Made him kind o’ queer. Imagines that 
pirates came up in the little bay off his 
place an’ swiped his cattle—an’ he ain't 
had as much as an old molly-cow these 
past ten years. He figures out that every- 
body that goes near his shack is a pirate. 
Funny, ain’t it, mister?” 


Want a lift, stranger >”’ 
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The Melody of Youth 


It Vibrated With Romance, But Cupid's Courage Failed. 


By H. W. Graybeal 


N an old ramshackle house on one 
of the semi-respectable streets of 
Centerboro lived an old Italian 
musician by the name of Antonio Mezzini. 
Every one of the three thousand odd citi- 
zens of Centerboro knew him, but prob- 
ably not more than half a hundred knew 
his last name; most of them never 
thought of him as any other than “Old 
Tonio.” He was never seen outside his 
shabby gate except on pleasant evenings, 
when he would sometimes venture forth 
for a short walk under the elm trees 
towards the outskirts of the village. He 
gained his living by taking a few students 
in violin and pianoforte, and he some- 
times played for special occasions at the 
Catholic Church. 

Old "Tonio did not live alone in the 
-ramshackle house; there was a little boy 
of perhaps seven or eight years—an un- 
dersized little fellow. with large black 
eyes that never smiled. but always had a 
far-away, melattcholy look. He did not 
go to the public school with the other 
children of his own age. but was tutored 
only by the old man. And such was the 
thoroughness of the old man’s tutorship 
that his scholar spoke Italian, French and 
English with almost equal ease at an age 
when most children are learning to spell 
““cea-t, cat.” Besides this he was quite 
advanced on the piano and violin. He 
was called “Young "Tonv” by the towns- 
people. and was supposed to be the grand- 
son of Old "Tonio. He was seen less 
outside the shabby front gate than was 
even the old man. He did not care to 
play with the other little boys of the 
neighborhood, because he did not under- 
stand them, and thev were likely to taunt 
and jibe at him, calling him “Dago” and 
other insulting names. So he contented 
himself with his music and his books. He 
would play to himself for hours at a time 
heart-breaking little medolies, or else sit 
up in his little room under the gables and 


read fairy tales from old French and 
Italian books. 

The only bright spots in his young life 
came on luesday and I[hursday after- 
noons when little Lucy Powers, daughter 
of the president of the Centerboro Na- 
tional Bank, came to take her piano lesson 
from Old "lonio. On these occasions he 
would always brush his hair carefully, put 
on his best blouse and tie, and hang 
around the front door for a full hour 
before she was scheduled to arrive. When 
she came he would open the door and, 
bowing ceremoniously, take her music roll 
and hat, and usher her into the old man’s 
studio. Then he would sit upright on one 
of the high straight-backed chairs, with 
his little feet only barely touching the 
floor, and watch the lesson proceed. At 
the end of the lesson, the old man would 
sometimes take the children, one on each 
knee, and tell them queer old stories 
about fairies, or about great musicians. 
Other times he would teach them simple 
little duets on the piano, or else let Young 
Tony play the violin to Lucy’s accompani- 
ment. 

There was one little tune especially 
that they used to love to play together. It 
was a composition of Young Tony’s; at 
least he said he had dreamed it. It was 
a simple piece, but full of pathos and sad- 
ness, so that it seemed to tug at your 
heart-strings whenever he played it. The 
old man let him teach it to Lucy himself, 
and after she had learned it they often 
played it together. Indeed they never 
seemed to tire of it, even though Lucy 
took lessons of Old "Tonio until she was 
twelve years old and Young Tony was 
thirteen. 

The failure of the Centerboro National 
Bank was the cause of the removal of 
the Powers family from Centerboro to a 
distant city, and consequently the separa- 
tion of the two children, who had by this 
time formed a strange, but nevertheless 
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sincere and deep affection for each other. 
After this separation Young Tony was not 
quite the same. Outwardly he remained 
unchanged, but in his heart there was a 
great sadness. This sadness was different 
from the sadness he had felt when but a 
little boy. That was something strange, 
something he could not explain; but this 
was a tangible feeling—a longing for his 
little sweetheart. He was ashamed to 
speak of it to the old man, but often at 
night his pillow was wet with tears, and 
he dreamed many dreams of the little 
fair-haired girl who had gone out of his 
life. 

A year or so after this Old "Tonio died 
and left Young Tony alone in the world. 
The boy was naturally grief-stricken, for 
he and the old man had loved each other 
unselfishly all his life. Kind-hearted 
townspeople saw to it that the old musi- 
cian had a decent burial, and they tried 
to comfort Young Tony as best they 
could. It was found that the house and 
furnishings were mortgaged to their full 
value and that the old man had left noth- 
ing in the way of material assets but the 
musical instruments, which were mostly 
old and practically worthless. So Young 
Tony was sent away to the County 
Orphanage, accompanied only by his own 
violin and a few well-worn clothes. 

Life at the orphanage did not suit 
Young Tony at all. Never used to man- 
ual labor of any kind, and never spoken 
to except in the kindest tones by the old 
musician, his gentle spirit rebelled at the 
hard work and cruel words he received. 
He stayed three weeks, and then one night 
after having been sent to bed supperless 
and with a harsh scolding for some mis- 
take he had unwittingly committed, he 
took his violin case and tiptoed down the 
creaking stairs, through the cellar door 
and out under the starry sky to the dusty 
road. Thus he became a wanderer, a 
tramp, a traveler of long dusty roads that 
led he knew not where. 

* & 

Ten years later, in the early candle- 
light of a frosty November evening, a 
ragged and disheveled man with a delapi- 
dated violin case under his arm was walk- 
ing despondently down one of the fash- 


ionable avenues in a large Eastern city, 
his belt pulled tight around his empty 
stomach and his faded coat collar drawn 
up around his stubby chin. Luckily he 
knew the very goods box in which he 
was to sleep that night, and he was miser- 
ably making his way towards its location, 
anxious to forget his hunger in sleep as 
soon as possible. 


His attention was drawn to the music 
of a piano in a large and rich-looking 
mansion which he was just passing by. 
Something in that music made him pause, 
though he could not tell why. He stood 
there for several moments, listening at- 
tentively, forgetting his cold and hunger 
entirely. Then, with a strange look on 
his gaunt face, he glanced up and down 
the avenue to see that no one was look- 
ing, and slunk through the hedge and up 
to one of the side windows which let forth 
a flood of light from within. He crouched 
low under the window so the light would 
not shine on him, and listened. As he 
listened, the player's mood seemed to 
change from light-heartedness to melan- 
choly. The music became so low that he 
had to strain his ears to catch it. And 
then gaining a little force, it suddenly 
changed into a little simple, plaintive 
strain that seemed to tug at his heart- 
strings. His pulse pounded quickly. It 
was Lucy! For one blissful moment his 
memory carried him back to the time 
when he had played that same simple, 
plaintive strain accompanied by the little 
fair-haired girl in his grandfather’s studio. 
He found himself opening his violin case, 
reaching with eager fingers for his violin 
and bow. He stopped suddenly, his joy- 
ous expression changing to his usual sad, 
suffering look of pain. No, he could not 
do it; it would be foolish for him to make 
himself known. Lucy was probably mar- 
ried to the man who owned this magnif- 
cent mansion. She was wealthy, con- 
tented; she had forgotten her old sweet- 
heart of childhood days. He listened. 
The music from within had become cheer- 
ful again. With quick change of mood 
the player was now playing one of the 
current semi-popular pieces, and no hint 
of melancholy could the listener detect. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Legend of Singing Water 


The Sacrifice Which the Yumas Made to All-Powerful Manitou. 


By Reubena Deane 


IGH among the peaks of the Sierras, 
on the border of the Mojave 

desert, lies a deep, shining lake. In 
these days the hand of man has erected a 
dam at its inlet, thus raising its waters 
and much enlarging its surface. The 
hand of man has builded lodges amid the 
mighty pines that guard it and call to it 
in their forest language as the breezes 
sigh through them. But even this day the 
hand of man has not yet spoiled the im- 
pressive beauty of its setting nor robbed 
this lake of its enchantment. 


In time long gone, there lived a lovely 
Indian princess—daughter to Night-Cloud, 
chief of the Yuma nation. Black and 
bright were her eyes, as at night are the 
desert skies with their myriad stars. Soft 
and thick and long were the dusky braids 
of her hair, and high and sweet her voice, 
as the song of the lark. 


Many a young brave had vainly tuned 
the flute of courtship to her, for the heart 
of the maiden remained light and unre- 
sponsive to its pleading notes. 

Then one day, when the summer grew 
apace, and the desert hotly mirrored the 
smile of the Sun-god, Still Shadow led his 
people into the mountains, to their cooler 
shades, living breezes, abundant game and 
restful retreats. Still Shadow, great and 
wise chief of the Navajos. Here in leafy 
solitudes he came upon the fair daughter 
of Night-Cloud, and he looked upon her 
with eyes of love—with desire in his 
heart. So he sought the maiden from her 
people, sending an embassy to her father 
with horses and gifts that he might obtain 
her. 

The Navajo messengers were received 
with favor, the gifts accepted, thus seal- 
ing the girl to their chief for wife. “Great 
is the wisdom and wealth of the Navajo 
Prince, mighty warriors and hunters the 
men of his nation, and desirable is their 
good-will and a true bond therewith.” 
Such was the bond of the wedding of the 


Yuma Princess to the Navajo Chieftain. 

But the maiden yearned not for the 
hogan of the stranger—for the burden of 
a married woman. Her heart is attuned 
only to love of her own people, to the 
sports of her playmates. But the word of 
her father is given; for the honor of her 
tribe she may not refuse to comply. 

At dawn of the appointed day, great 
preparations for the nuptial feast com- 
mence in the Navajo encampment. There 
gather the Yuma people, to bow the head 
and bend the knee in daily worship of the 
rising Sun-god. Chants their aged priest 
their invocation: 

“He our Father— 


He hath shown his mercy unto us— 
In Peace we walk the Straight Road.” 


Later, arrives a party of gaudily be- 
decked young Navajos, led by their chief 
in his bridal array. Clad in her finest 
robe and adorned gaily by her girl friends, 
the young Princess is led forth to her 


betrothed. Quiet, but sad of heart, she © 


leaves the house of her father. Goes she 
with her bridegroom and his braves to the 
“village of the strangers.” There she is 
led to the hogan of Still Shadow, left 
alone with her thoughts to await his com- 
ing from the feasting without in the vil- 
lage. 

Better the hatred of the Navajo and 
the scorn of her people, than to serve at 
the hearth of the stranger. So, seizing a 
dull-colored blanket and enfolding herself 
therein, she creeps from the hut and 
escapes to the forest and returns to her 
people. 

Much, the surprise of the Yuma Chief 
at sight of his daughter. Much the sur- 
prise and consternation of his people— 
their fear of divine wrath for a pledge 
thus broken. 

. Great, the anger of the deserted bride- 
groom in the distant Navajo camp, and 
fierce the thirst for vengeance at the 
slight put upon him and his tribe. That 
night glow the fires of war dances in the 
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The Daughter of Night-Cloud. 


heart of each village, and dawn beholds 
commencement of combat between the 
two nations. For five days battle wages 
amidst the foothills. Then the gods relent 
to the Yumas and the Navajos retreal. 
But offering must be made, and Manitou, 
the All-Powerful—Manitou, God of War 
—propitiated; Keeper of the Good Road 
—approached and beseeched. For the 
stain of dishonor rests upon the tribe of 


the maiden, and blood atonement for the 
lives of the men of her nation sacrificed in 
the recent warfare must be made accord- 
ing to his word. 

And so it came to pass that, led by her 
father and the aged priest of her village, 
and attended by the braves of her tribe. 
the young and comely princess ascends 
the paths of the mountain on the border 
of the Mojave deserts. 
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"Mid the upper fastnesses, where the 
trail leads, is a shallow cave in the rocky 
walls. The moisture from a tiny spring 
at one side seeps across its threshold and 
down the path. The priest pauses before 
this shrine—also Night-Cloud, the maiden 
and the young men. And lo, while their 
people kneel, a tiny fire is laid by the 
chief and his minister at the cave’s en- 
trance. Mysterious offerings are sprinkled 
and now, while the thin blue spiral of 
smoke ascends, they kneel, and the priest 
pronounces invocation. Behold, within 
the shallow orifice gathers a shadow. 
Slowly the shadow assumes gigantic 
shape. More distinct he grows—majestic 
of mien, crowned with magnificent bonnet 


of eagle’s plumes—clad with a wolf-skin 
about his loins, and gold and turqoise- 
beaded moccasins upon his feet. Adorned 
with necklace of bear’s teeth and claws, 
with turquoise and silver amulets sus- 
pended therefrom. He clasps the “arrows 
of the storms” in his right hand, and sup- 
ports with his left arm a long oval shield 
emblazoned with the Symbol of the Sun. 
Unto Manitou, the priest of the Yumas 
makes supplication. The vision moves 
naught but its lips, though no sound is 
heard to issue from them. But the priest 
hears and receives the mandate, and the 
vision fades and disappears. 

Then by his direction, as interpreted by 
the priest, an adjacent thicket is searched. 


Priest of the Yumas. 
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The Lake of Singing Water. 


It reveals a canoe—the half of a hollowed 
log with prow and stern curiously made 
and adjusted. The inspired priest holds 
communion with Night-Cloud, the chief- 
tain, and then turns back on the trail. 
For he is of many years and too feeble 
to follow further. 


So the maiden, led by her father and 


attended by the men of her people, de- 
scends to a broad, deep canyon, then 
follows the trail of another mountain. 
Up, up to its topmost rim and over the 
other side, through shady glens and across 
whispering streamlets, till they come 
among giant pines and a deep glistening 
lake, retained by steep, rocky walls and 
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‘mighty boulders that descend into its 
waters. Elsewhere the wild fowl feed on 
the celery and rice amidst the reeds on 
the lake’s margin. 


Down to the shore pass the Indians in 
solemn procession, led by Night-Cloud, 
leading his wondering but not unwilling 
daughter. The boat is brought forward 
and launched, the maiden within. It is 
pushed out on the waters by many strong 
hands. Thus is the decree of Manitou 
- the All-Father to be accomplished. The 
maiden must trust the sacred waters to 
wash away her dishonor. Slowly the boat 
drifts away from the shore—the Indians 
watching. Near the center of the lake it 
paused a moment, then vanishes beneath 
the waves. But the maiden perishes not. 


Forever she dwells in the hearts of her 


people. 


When summer is in the land and fair 
are the skies, and much good is to come 
to the nation, the Bride of the Waters 
appears on the bosom of the lake within 
her enchanted canoe—gift of the god. 
Then the voice of Singing Water is heard 
from the lake. She sings to the pines 
that call to the waters as the breezes sigh 
through them: 

“Mai ariwa— 
Mai ariwa— 
ariwa.’—( Yuma Song.) 
“Thin little clouds are spread across the blue of 
the sky, 
Thin little clouds are spread— 
Oh, happy am I as I sing—TI sing of the clouds 


in the sky. 


DOWN BY THE SEA 
Mary Butterworth Randol. 


When the days drag long and dreary 
In my world all things seem wrong; 
When my lips have ceased from smiling 
In my heart there sings no song— 
Then I’m off to the sea 
Where the wind blows free, 
Alone with the waves and God. 


With my head held high ’gainst the 


breezes, 


Soon my sorrows are swept far away. 
Once again my heart leaps rejoicing 
To the song of the flying spray— 
And I’m down by the sea, 
Where the wind blows free, 
Alone on the sands with God. 


When the day has slipped to its ending, 
And the sun in the sea has set, 

"Cross the dunes I| trudge again homeward 
With my clothes clinging briny and wet— 


And I’m home from the sea, 
Where the winds blow free, 


At peace with the world and God. 
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Two and A Quarrel 


By Guy Brockway 


T hath been said by them of old 
time, “It takes two to make a 
quarrel.” 

But does it? 

Yes—sometimes. 

If a man is of a cantankerous and quar- 
relsome nature, it frequently is possible to 
let him do his quarreling all by his lonely 
self. And therein lies the truth upor 
which the above quoted proverb is based. 

But proverbs should not be, and were 
not intended to be, swallowed whole and 
without salt. 

Usually a proverb is in the form of a 
sweeping statement, for the purpose of 
directing attention to some general prin- 
ciple—or, sometimes, to a situation which 
may arise occasionally (as in the case of 
the saying, “Whoso diggeth a pit shall 
fall therein’). But a proverb should 
never be carried beyond the idea on 
which it is based. Men’s failure to grasp 
this fundamental proposition has given 
rise to all manner of error. 


And human experience demonstrates 
that truth is done despite if the proverb 
now under consideration is taken abso- 
lutely and in the full breadth of its sweep- 
ing terms. 

It is not always possible to get away 
from a quarrelsome man. And aggres- 
siveness is a usyal accompaniment of 
quarrelsomeness, if not indeed an integral 
part thereof. If you are associated in 
business, or (God pity you) in the home, 
with a quarrelsome and aggressive man, 
your case will be exceptional if he does 
not gouge you until you simply have to 
fight or else give up your self-respect. 
The quarrel is made by him alone. 

The world war has been a most con- 
spicuous illustration of the truth that it 
does not take two to make a quarrel. In 
the case of every nation with which Ger- 
many fought, it is a notorious fact that 
the quarrel was made by Germany alone. 

Likewise, if a burglar attempts to loot 
your home and you resist him, that quar- 


rel is not made by two; it is made by one. 

Of course there would have been no 
quarrel with Germany if she had been 
permitted to plunder and ravage the en- 
tire world according to her own will. But 
that does not make anybody else guilty 
of having any part in the making of the 
quarrel. 

And there would be no quarrel with the 
burglar if he were permitted to have his 
own way. Nathless he alone is the maker 
of the quarrel. 

In like manner, if you would adhere to 
the policy of “peace at any price” in your 
home, you would avoid quarrels. But 
that fact does not render yoy guilty of 
having any part in the making of a quar- 
rel which is forced upon you. 

Where two people are closely asso- 
ciated—for instance, in business partner- 
ship, or in the relation of husband and 
wife, or of parent and son or daughter— 
both of them must be generous and con- 
siderate, or there is almost certain to be 
trouble. Aggressive quarrelsomeness is 
but the logical fruitage of selfishness. 


Sometimes infinite tact and patience 
will enable one to live with a man like 
Nabal, whose good wife fittingly described 
him as a man of Belial. But sometimes 
it is utterly impossible. And more often 
than otherwise, even in the czses in which 
it is possible, the game is not worth the 
candle. Shakespeare has well said, “To 
thine own self be true.” And it is oft- 
times the case that a person violates his 
duty to himself when he sacrifices his life 
on the altar of some Nabal—in com- 
pliance with a distorted and very popular 
notion that it is one’s duty to make a 
martyr of himself. Furthermore. that has 
a very marked tendency to increase the 
crop of Nabals—whereas the oppos'te 
course tends stronglv to decrease the 
number of his cowardly ilk. 

There are people who stubbornly refuse 
to meet their just obligations. and there 
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Hawaiian Yesterdays 


Keona’s Narrative of the Shadowy Menehunes. 


By Daisy De Forrest Skaggs 


ALIETOA, the Maltese cat, sat on 
the edge of the Goldfish pool and 
washed his paws, daintily and re- 

flectively, his green retrospective gaze 

fixed on the far-off horizon. It was very 

still in the garden. , 

“He is thinking of the time when the 
Egyptians worshipped his ancestors,” 
said I. 

“No, he isn’t,” said Cousin Bruce, “he 
is going to catch another goldfish and he 
wonders if Mademoiselle will rub mustard 
on his nose as she did yesterday when he 
ate the Guinea pig.” 

There was a sudden splash, a flash of 
grey-blue paw, another of gold, and Mae- 
lietoa retired beneath a pulu fern, a fat, 
wiggling goldfish in his mouth. 

see,” said Bruce; “I told you.” 

It was Saturday, the day that old 
Keona, the fern man, came down from 
Nuuanu Valley with his load of fern roots, 
guavas and ripe juicy ohias or mountain 
apples. 

We waited patiently, knowing that 
when Grandmother had bought his stock 
in trade Keona would repair to the kitchen 
for a ‘‘kuppa kuppee” (cup of coffee), 
which meant the usual skirmish with Ah 
Kee, the Chinese cook, an order from 
Grandmother and Keona_ triumphant, 
gorging himself with o haole (white 
man’s) breakfast. 

Ah Kee in starchy white, a huge cook’s 
cap, calling down maledictions in Chinese 
upon the head of “no good Kanaka allee 
time come my kitchen”; Ah Kee, the 
terror of the delivery boys, the best cook 
in Honolulu, who had refused numerous 
bribes from other so-called friends of 
Grandmother’s to preside over their 
kitchens. 

To all of them his answer was the 
same, “I Missy Carlight China boy, long 
time stay here, Glampa investum money 
sugar stock bimeby I lich man I go back 
China, just now I stop Missy Carlight you 


go home now. Pau, I| tellum Missy you 
no good friend.” 


The usual Saturday morning contro- 
versy being ended and breakfast over, 
Keona came down to the garden, to us, 
over his arm the regular Saturday morn- 
ing offering, a yellow lei. 

“For the little Ali, Aloha nui,” he 


said. 


And greetings having been exchanged 
and questions asked in regard to the 
health of the entire family, ensued a 
breathless silence. 


Keona sat four feet away from us, 


smoking the pipe | had given him last 
Xmas time, an old man of perhaps 
seventy-five, hale and hearty and broad 
shouldered—a fine type of the old-time 
Hawaiian. 


He bore his years lightly and three 
mornings a week came down from the 
valley, a bamboo pole slung across his 
shoulders from each end of which were 
slung three palm leaf baskets, woven by 
his wife Melekula, who sat all day on her 
little lani, rocking backwards and for- 
wards in the American rocking chair that 
Keona had given her for a hard “pres- 
sent.” When he gave her a new dress it 
was a ‘soft pressent.” 

Keona always kept his finest ferns, his 
ripest fruit for Saturdays. Sometimes 
there were rare ferns and orchids. ‘He 
wishes to gain favor with the little Alii,” 
said the other fern vendors. 

My mother had been of the Kame- 
hameha family and so I was the little 
Alii or Princess to all of the natives de- 
spite the fact that | was more American 
than Hawaiian. 

The Hawaiians, simple people, gener- 
ous to their own undoing, were ever prone 
to worship the Alii. 

And, though Grandmother had for- 
bidden us to learn Hawaiian, I had man- 
aged to surreptitiously glean a word here 
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and there until I had a small vocabulary 
upon which I rather prided myself. 

And the natives greeting me with much 
deference and ceremony were in a fair 
way to turn my small head. 


But Cousin Bruce took it out of me. 
“You're nothing but a girl; I’d rather be 
a boy any time,” said he with great 
superiority. I felt deeply humiliated, but 
then I felt “one cannot have everything,” 
-and let it go at that. 

“Is it true, Keona,” | began, twisting 


Kuleonui (He of the loud voice) was 
their chief. And they came at his call 
every evening and accomplished whatever 
task he set them, always singing as they 
worked. And so were built all the heiaus, 
or temples, the great fish ponds and the 
highways. The Menehunes were greatly 
loved by the people. 

“Aye,” said Keona, “it is even as | 
told you last time, in the days when the 
Kamehamehas still ruled us the Mene- 
hunes were very bold, but now that the 


Hawaiian Sellers of Leis. 


the lei around my neck, “that the Mene- 
hunes gather your guavas and dig all your 
fern roots for you so that all you have to 
do is to fill your baskets >” 


The Menehunes were the Hawaiian 
fairies, capable of achieving great feats. 
There is a legend to the effect that in the 
old days when the gods still lived upon 


the earth, Kahano, the god who lay down > 


to rest upon the ocean, stretched out his 
arms until one rested upon the Island of 
Tahiti, the other on the Island of Oahu. 
Across the bridge thus formed walked the 


Menehunes and so came to Hawaii. 


haoles have come they rarely show them- 
selves except by night. Each morning | 
find under the great Lauhala tree before 
my house guavas and ferns and ohias in 
season enough to fill my baskets and over. 

“And why? Because in the long ago 
when I was but a lad and betrothed to 
Melekula, I saved Napua, the daughter of 
the Menehune King, from the Shark God. 
who had fallen in love with her. Small 
she was, and as beautiful as the rain. 
bow bending to the earth, and her name 
*‘Napua, the Flower,” suited her, for she 
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was the loveliest of all the flowers of the 
islands. 

“She loved to bathe in the waterfalls 
of Kapena and there she came each eve- 
ning with her maidens. And so there in 
the moonlight the Shark God first saw 
and fell in love with her. Kamoiliili, the 
Shark God who could turn himself at will 
into the form of man. 

“I was returning one night from my 
courting of Melekula, and seeing her there 
in the bathing place, and knowing that it 
was taboo for a man to look upon the 
Menehune Princess, and fearful of being 
caught, I hid myself in the tall ferns to 
wait until they had left. 

“Soon the Menehune maidens skipped 
away, dancing and singing, until only 
Napua was left. It was then that Ka- 
moiliili, the Shark God, came. Tall he 
was and beautiful to look upon as the 
silver path of the moon on the sea at 
midnight. And Napua fell in love with 
him, thinking him some young chief, and 
so he wooed and won her. 

“Each night she would slip away from 
her home in Manoa Valley to the Water- 
fall of Nuuanu, each night Kamoiliili 
would change himself into a young chief 
and would sing to her songs of the sea, 
while Napua wove for him leis of the 
ginger flower to hang around his neck. 


“Never have I seen a young chief who 
was his equal,” recounted: the imaginative 
Keona. “And so the wooing went on 
until one night when the Shark God tried 
to lure her to the sea, hoping that there 
she would marry him, before she dis- 
covered him in his true form, the fairies 
discovered the danger of their queen and 
sounded the alarm. The fairies hastened 
from all quarters. 

“Then it was that Kamoiliili changed 
himself back into his true form and 
caught Napua by the arm, crying out to 
her to hasten, that he would take her to 
his home at the bottom of the ocean, and 
turn her into a shark so that they should 
dwell evermore in happiness; but Napua, 
who loved the sunshine and the flowers, 
cried out in terror of the greatly feared 
and hated Shark God and fled from him, 


stumbling over me in her haste. 


“Quickly I caught and shoved her be- 


hind me and single-handed fought off the 
Shark God until the Menehunes came and 
drove him into the sea. Red the sea was 
with the blood of his wounds, but Napua, 
heart-broken, cast herself into the water- 
fall, and to this day at Kapena Falls in 
Nuuanu one may see her sad beautiful 
face through the veil of the waterfall, for 
there she lives and sad is the song she 
sings. Some say it is but the murmur of 
the waters but I know better, and this is 
the song she sings: 

“Here by the Waterfall 

Dwell I alone, 

Napua the Flower, 

The daughter of a King, 
Napua of the Menehunes, 
Sweet was the wooing 
But I was betrayed 

By the Shark God 

Who willed for me 

Death in the sea. 

So came | here. 

Heed ye, all lovers; 
Heed ye the warning 
Song of Napua, 

Napua the Flower, 

Napua of the Menehunes. 

“So in gratitude that I fought for Na- 
pua the Menehunes built me my house 
and there each night they bring me these 
ferns that you see, and when Melekula 
lay ill and I was not able to leave her 
they brought poi and taro and even fish 
from the great fish ponds that are reserved 
for the Alii. Aye, they have ever been 
my friends, the Menehunes. 

“And in my old age they will remem- 
ber me as though I were one of their 
own,” said Keona. “The day is fine and 
the sun is warm to my old bones. If the 
Alii Liilii will speak to the insufferable 
Paké, another kuppa kuffee, and some 


white bread for Melekula. 


“It is a long way to Nuuanu and there 
is much to be carried home, and even 
after one rides on the cars there is a long 
way to walk, and tomorrow we must go 
to Kawaihau Church to sing the hymns 
that the missionaries have taught us when 
we were little. 

“Aloha, Alii Lili; Aloha, Brucie; Sat- 
urday I will come again.” 

It was very still in the garden, on the 
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edge of the goldfish pool Malietoa slept’ 
fitfully, opening and closing his green eyes 
and purring at the sun. A _ goldfish 
splashed. Malietoa became suddenly 
alert, there was a flash of a grey-blue 
paw, another flash of gold, and it was all 
over. 

“That cat is a cannibal,” declared 
Bruce. 

“He is not,” said I. 
any better.” 

“He does, too,” said Bruce. “Anyway, 
I don’t believe that Napua lives in Kapena 
Falls.” 

“Well, she does,” said I. “Didn’t 
Keona just tell you so; and besides I’ve 
heard her singing.” 

“Mademoiselle has called you twice to 
come and practice,” said Bruce. “I’m 
going to stay to lunch. Do you suppose 
there will be fried taro and sweet potatoes 
that Keona brought, and guava whip and 
cocoanut cake >” 

There was no use arguing any longer, 


doesn’t know 


for the time being Bruce had lost interest 
in Napua’s fate, so reluctantly I went in 
to the hated practicing. 

After all, Keona’s story was worth it, 
and all that hour up and down the hated 
scales there were no notes, there was no 
piano, there were Menehunes appearing 
beneath my fingers, lovely little brown 
fairy folk. And the sounds that the piano 
gave forth were of Napua singing in Ka- 
pena Falls: | 

“Here by the Waterfall 

Dwell | alone, 

By the veils of Kapena 

At the foot of the Rainbow. 
Napua the flower, 

Napua of the Menehunes.” 

A faint breeze stirred the curtains, 
through the open window I could see 
Cousin Bruce leaning over the goldfish 
pool on the edge of which Malietoa slept 
in the sun. 

It was very still in the garden and . 
went on with my practicing. 


WHERE THE GOLDEN POPPIES 
GROW 


By Minnie Elizabeth Huffman. 


Winding away from tide-washed sands, 
Through a pulsing city street; 
Out in the hush of orchard-lands, 
Lies a valley, cool and sweet. 
A lingering blush of sunset glow 
Veils the hills of misty blue, 
And myriad golden poppies grow 
Like dreams of gold come true. 


Dreams of stout hearts unafraid— 
Dreams of a day long dead, 
When men came from afar with pick and 


ade, 


By 


e lure of this gold-land led. 


And a radiance soft, like a halo, falls 
On the yellow fields aglow, 
When the moon slips up, and the dream. 
past calls, 
Where the golden poppies grow. 
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The Divorce of Ah Lum 


Even in the Byways of Chinatown There Are Rifts in the Lute. 


By James Hanson 


AY AFTER DAY, year after year, 
D) San Francisco’s Chinatown bears 

no change in its raiment—the 
stores, entrances blocked with chicken 
crates and smelly with the odors of dried 
fish and edible herbs; the windows with 
their exhibits of jade trinkets, Ming ware, 
pickled snakes, brocades, cloisonne ware, 
teak-wood carvings, grotesque, scowling 
images of some Buddhistic god; the evil- 
stinking alleys; the simian-faced children, 


incongruous enough in Occidental cloth; 


the slant-eyed, wrinkled curb-loungers, 
from a dozen different provinces, with 
skin like yellow parchment —a human 
maelstrom, creeping, shuffling, slinking 
along like an endless stream of ants. 

When the elusive scent of sandalwood, 
and the weird squeak of a musette and 
the crash of symbals of some hidden or- 
chestra is wafted to the ears and nostrils 
of the first-time visitor, he immediately 
succumbs to the mysterious influence of 
the Far East. All the tales of kidnaping 
and girl-stealing, as depicted in the best- 
sellers, are revived in his receptive mind. 
He shudders while passing an open base- 
ment window and draws away as if in fear 
of a claw-like yellow hand that may 
reach out from the dark interior to clutch 
an ankle and pull one within. He won- 
ders what dark secrets are hidden behind 
those unpainted walls. 

Dark secrets indeed! Behind one wall 
Ah Lum was receiving his daily trouncing. 
And she who dealt the trouncing was no 
other than his lawfully purchased wife, 
Lin Jen. 

Lin Jen stood but slightly more than 
four feet in height. Time had stamped 
five decades of existence in her lean face, 
in her eyes, sharp as a sewer rat’s; in the 
ancient fangs of her mouth; in her ninety 
pounds of flesh, which was encased in a 
gold-and-blue jacket and straight-lined 
trousers of black satin; in her arm, scarce 
larger than the handle of a broom. But 


Jang Lee Tong Headquarters. 


with all her skinniness, the biceps of her 
arm tautened, knotted, and relaxed and 
sent her mongoloid hands out in chastise- 
ment of her wayward mate. Her voice 
was as high-pitched as the whistle of the 
peanut vender’s wagon on the corner. 


“Skin of a turtle’s egg!” she ejacu- 
lated, giving vent to much hair-pulling 
and ear-twisting. “Slime of an octopus!” 
she panted, laying on with an abundance 
of shin-kicking and face-slapping. “Spittle 
of a camel! Breath of a. stink-pot! 
Think you that I have naught to do but 
furnish you with money to lose at Pie 
Gow!” 

And while she pummeled and pounded, 
the rotund Ah Lum groveled and blub- 
bered at her feet in likeness to Bo-bo, 


who received a lambasting for accident- 
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ally originating roast pig by burning his 
parental residence. He cowered and 
whimpered in lubberly terror like a cur 
of the streets, in abeyance, expectant of 
a cracked cranium. 


When Ah Lum was permitted an escape 
he hied himself to the protecting rooms 
of the Chinese Christian Association and 
sought solace in the Opalescent Smoke. 

While he smoked and deftly rolled the 
plastic “pill” to perfect, the velvety fumes 
of the poppy soothed his throbbing head. 
His aching spine ceased to exist. Pic- 
tures born of opium arrayed themselves 
fantastically above him in the sable raft- 
ers of the hop-joint—visions of what he 
most desired. 


Then a strange new thought became 
engendered in a remote brain cell. The 
yen hok, in his pudgy fingers, remained 
momentarily suspended midway between 
the pipe and the peanut-oil lamp, its tiny 
globule “‘green” and uncooked, while the 
thought rested before his sight. 


Thrice-cursed fool that he was not to 
have thought of it sooner! His eyes, 
mere gimlet holes that they were, be- 
came crafty slits, and a_ self-satished 
smile lurked about the corners of his 
mouth. Had not the Honorable Henry 
Douglas, in whose discordant home Ah 
Lum had presided in the kitchen, secured 
redress in the divorce courts? What was 
good for the West mu:' surely be good 
for the East. So Ah Lum, after another 
portion of the dreamy stuff, slouched 
across Portsmouth Square, chuckling deep 
within at the sheer lucidness of the idea. 
He entered the door of a shyster lawyer’s 
ofice—the very one who gave freedom 
to Henry Douglas. 


When Ah Lum returned to Sam Duck’s 
Pie Gow game, the God of Ill Luck, as 
usual, stood at his elbow. Previously his 
losings were accompanied by a vastness 
of curses; but today he merely laughed 


boisteriously and played the harder. Flis 


fellow gamblers looked on askance and 
thought that Ah Lum possessed an excess 
of whiskey. 

“Have you gone amuck>?” queried 
Yuey Yim, who manufactured old curios 
to be sold to tourists. 

Ah Lum took Yuey Yim aside and 


doubly swore him to secrecy. 

“IT will impart a confidence,” whis- 
pered Ah Lum. So saying he transmitted 
his superb secret into the approving ears 
of Yuey Yim. From Yuey Yim it was 
carried to his own prating spouse, who, 
in turn, permitted it to penetrate to the 
innermost crannies of Chinatown and to 
the person of Sam Duck. 


Ah Lum’s exuberant joy at being free 
was manifest. It was an epoch in his line 
of life. He bargained for a _ roundly 
quantity of chop suey, roast pork, chow 
yuk, chow min, and a bountiful supply 
of see jew and jinger root for seasoning, 
and an abundance of sugar cane tips, 
watermelon seeds, li chee nuts, sugared 
citron, and an ample portion of the liquid 
which was denied Indians —all of the 
finest selection to be served in splendid 
repast to a score of his bosom cronies. 
Then he ordered the diminutive Lin Jen 
trom his domicile. : 

“Away with you! offspring of a mar- 
moset!”’ he commanded imperiously. Ah 
Lum had resided a year in Mexico before 
sneaking over the border into the United 


States, so he also added “Vamoose!”’ 
And Lin Jen at once fell to work and 
gathered her effects and departed from 
Ah Lum’s presence, with no word at part- 
ing save, in her eyes, a curious twinkle, 
the kind of which Am Lum had never 


before seen comparison. 


He received congratulations anent his 
divorce. But many of his acquaintances 
shook their heads dubiously. Ah Lum 
was not sane, they said. He had cast 
aside a woman who, in her tender years, 
had been worth in excess of 2000 yen. 
Also rumor persisted that she had taken 
haven in the shack-dwelling of Sam Duck. 
Rumor became an accepted fact when 
Ah Lum’s estranged spouse was observed 
purchasing chicken livers enough for two 
persons. 

When Ah Lum heard of it he rose in 
chagrin. He determined to bear the 
brunt of no more jokes and jests. Accord- 
ingly he approached Sam Duck and de- 
manded money to the amount of $1000. 
To which Sam Duck replied that Lin Jen, 
according to American divorce laws, was 
free and was accountable to no one. 
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Whereupon Ah Lum threatened dire ven- 
geance upon the person of Sam Duck, 
and shuffled away with the taunts of 
many listeners buzzing around his ears 
like the blue epithets of Lin Jen. 


It lacked but five minutes to the ghostly 
hour of twelve when Sergeant Lynch of 
the Chinatown Squad glimpsed at his 
watch. No sound broke the nocturnal 
silence save the occasional rattle of some 
milk wagon on the cobble stones. The 
sergeant’s beat covered Bartlett Alley, a 
section of the Barbary Coast, now occu- 
pied by jabbering Chinese families. 


Bartlett Alley stood a grim totem to the 
days when the Coast was “wide open”; a 
remnant of the past when footpads and 
lewd women plied their nefarious trades 
openly and without fear of the law. 

The few electric lights that were burn- 
ing shone dim and ghastly, scarce giving 
out enough light to be seen through the 
thick, yellow mantle of fog that envel- 
oped the city. Sergeant Lynch shuddered 
and cursed the chilly breath of the night. 


Suddenly a fusilade of shots pricked 
the silence like the explosion of a hand 
grenade—then a silky patter of feet— 
then silence again. 

At that moment the sergeant was joined 
by a “harness bull.” Together they 
dashed up the creaky, musty-smelling 
stairs of No. 40. The acrid odor of 
burnt powder still lingered-on the atmos- 
phere. Under his Pie Gow table lay Sam 
Duck! Over his inert form was slowly 
creeping a sticky, crimson cloak. Three 
bullet punctures in his person bore mute 
evidence of what had caused his vafrous 
spirit to ascend to the Celestial sphere. 


When the news came to the highbind- 
ers in the Jang Lee tong headquarters, 
of which Sam Duck was a charter mem- 
ber, they at once assembled in solemn 
conclave. The result, they decided, must 
be war! They promptly sent out an 
armed battalion of gun-fighters and 
hatchet-men to do secret warfare with 
the Low Nig Tong, of which Ah Lum 
was one. For they had learned of Ah 
Lum’s threat on Sam Duck’s life. 

But Ah Lum was innocent! At the 
moment of Sam Duck’s departure, he was 
in confidential confab with his nephew, 


Wing Hop, who owned a cormorant fish- 
ery in Hankow. Nevertheless Ah Lum 
sought seclusion in his dwelling, behind 
barred doors and shuttered windows, 
where he lay in wait for intruders with a 
heavy pistol up his sleeve. Nor did he 
leave his house. For, with a knowledge 
born of long experience, he knew that the 
Jang Lee Tong possessed the best sharp- 
shooters in the Six Companies. 


Ah Lum’s mind bridged the gay of 
years when tong wars were monthly 
events. Of Yee Fook, he thought, who 
fell in Waverly Alley with four bullets in 
his vitals; of You Fung, whose head was 
cleft from his neck by a knife thrust: 
and of Woey Lai Gow, whose soy was 
tinged with a strange exotic poison which 
caused suffocation. 


Later information came to him, by a 
paper that was wrapped tightly around a 
rock, that a police-looking person was in 
anxious search of him. 


Ah Lum harbored as much abhorrence 
for the police officials as for pistol slugs. 
He became frantic. Much of his time was 
spent before a malevolent-looking joss 
making offerings and prayers of many- 
holed papers for divine protection. He 
cursed opium for the cause of his plight. 
Also he cursed himself for meddling with 
American customs. Occasionally he 
halted his fervent prayers to peer through 
the peep-holes in the shutters as if in 
search of trespassers. Should he be killed, 
thought Ah Lum, whose chattel would 
Lin Jen become? 

Lin Jen! Ah Lum began to long for 
her. Betwixt his anxiety and longing for 
her he felt a growing vertigo. His life 
would he give for one more touch of her 
delicate hand. 

From without came a stealthy noise as 
of someone seeking entrance. Then to 
his half-stilled pulse came the voice of 
Lin Jen in tow-toned query: 

“Ah Lum!” 

His heart bounded, but he gave no 
answer save to finger his pistol suggestive- 
ly. He felt that she had come to decoy 
him into view for the gangsters of the 
Jang Lee Tong, who undoubtedly were 
slinking in the shadows. 

“Ah Lum!” came her voice again. 
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“What do you seek?” he finally ven- 
tured. 


“A word,” she said. 
“Speak, then.” 


‘Lo his unbelieving ears came her an- 
nouncement: 


“They have caught the brigand who 
killed Sam Duck!” 


“Hi-e-e-e!”" ejaculated Ah Lum. Then 
he added craftily: ‘Then why is the law 
purveyor in search of me if they have 
captured the killer of Sam Duck?” 

“*Tis the man of law with a cross- 
complaint of divorce—and fifty dollars a 
month alimony,” replied Lin Jen, who 
also knew somewhat of Occidental doings. 

“Hi-e-e-e!"’ was Ah Lum’s involuutary 
explosion. He made a great haste to un- 
bar the door, immediately preparing for 
arguments and pleadings. He had not 
reckoned with the God of Alimony. In 
faith he had, the last few days of his 
forced imprisonment, fully decided to seek 
reconciliation with Lin Jen. 

“O Light of the Desert!” he courtsied 
uxoriously. Then he added an extem- 
porized welcome back to the his dismal 
dwelling. ‘Flush of Morning, Ah Lum is 
yet your humble slave. The portals of his 
niggardly abode have long been ajar to 
greet his mistress upon her return. No 
more can Ah Lum play at Sam Duck’s 
Pie Gow game, for Sam Duck has par- 


taken of his last roast pig. 
memory be accursed forever! 
born from the devil!” 

And while he submissively kissed the 
hem of Lin Jen's new yee shon blouse, 
and tried by subtle wiles and artifices to 
gain reinstatement in her good graces, Lin 
Jen’s eyes roamed the room. She noted 
the innumerable cigarette stumps and 
soiled dishes—remnants of Ah Lum’s far- 
heralded divorce banquet. 

From the living room to the back yard 
changed the scene. A dozen top-knotted 
ducks deserted their mud pond beneath 
the mulberry tree to waddle about and 
quack their applause while beholding the 
exhibition beneath the weeping willow 
tree. A bronze-green cockroach ceased 
its tumbling and fastened a garnet eye 
upon the spectacle. From over the fences 
that surrounded the sight appeared the 
lunar faces of the curious who had been 
awakened from their day-dreams by the 
sound of a familiar high-pitched voice. 
Again they witnessed Ah Lum the re- 
cipient of a beating. But wonders of all 
wonders! Ah Lum was—no, not crying, 
but laughing in sheer ecstasies of joy 
while he received the thumping. And Lin 
Jen, with her tinyness, proceeded with her 
knocks and whacks to the tune of Ah 
Lum’s joyous falsetto: 


“Strike harder, Reincarnation of all 
Loveliness! Strike harder!” 


May his 


He was 


MAN AND BEAST 
By Cameo Rudge 


Ah! 


what soul is not sustained 


By a youthful maiden 
In whom pure virtue is engrained, 
And with sweet beauty laden? 


But God! how raven evil 
By lust and lucre driven, 
Would make a man a devil, 
And make a hell of heaven! 
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Wilson’s Principles 


Showing Why City Agriculturists Are Not Brilliant Successes. 


By Frances Hanford Delanoy 


AY, FANNIE, Lankey, across the 
S| river, has some fine little Berkshires 
~ for sale. I met him at the station 
a while ago. He tells me there is nothing 
more interesting than little pigs.” 

Wilson sat down to table and con- 
tinued: “He’s going to bring over six 
thorough-breds this afternoon. You see, 
we can feed them scraps from the table 
and see them grow fat—” 

“Thunder and chain lightning! What's 
the matter with the beast?” Wilson 
leaped from his chair, overturning it, and 
administering a vigorous kick sent Nemo 
yelping through the doorway. 

“You hurt him, papa; he can’t help 
t—" 

“Fred, where’s my rifle? If the beast 
hasn’t common sense—" 

“Daddy, don’t! Don’t shoot poor 
Nemo! You wouldn’t shoot me—if—if—” 

“He didn’t know a thing about that 
kind of a—cat—” 

“Cause he never saw one before,” de- 
clared Minnie, wiping her eyes. And the 
three children, instantly on the defensive, 
rushed out to put their pet in a place of 
safety. 

“Fred! Come back here!” ordered 
Wilson. “Go and tell that fossilized 
Dennis to put Molly into the buggy 
shafts; I’m going to drive around the 
county and try to buy a few turkeys. 

“Hello! There come the pigs. Hear 
them squeal? Sounds quite homey, 
doesn’t it? Nothing like rural life, sounds 
and scenes. Glad I knocked a pen to- 
gether. I'll have to go now, and see 
those litle darlings put into it. 

“Here, Dennis; step lively and help 
me with those little beauties!” 

“The tank’s overflowin’, sor, an’ Oj'll 
just shut off the supply from—” 

“We can’t exhaust the river; at present 
it’s a matter of small consequence, and 
Lankey’s waiting.” 

“Ut’s makin’ a reg’lar hog-waller, sor; 


thim pigs'ud jist gloryfy thimselves a- 
rollin’ in that there mud-hole.” 

“Were you talking to me?” Wilson 
spoke sharply and his face wore an 
ominous scrowl. 
| “Oi wasn’t sayin’ much; only as thim 
pigs would—” 

“I must tell you again, and for all, | 
want no advice, no suggestion, no com- 
plaint; if you can’t get out of a rut and 
conform to my management, go!” 


“Yer manigemint,” repeated Dennis 
under his breath, his blood boiling, as 
Wilson glared at him, “an’ ut’s me guess 
as yer pocket’s ‘Il be turned inside out 
a-lookin’ f'’r de profits, whin ye gits 
trough wid yer manigin’, wid de vines 
nadin’ hoein’ an’ prunin,.” 

Dennis stalked by the overflowing tank, 
letting the water run, as he went to the 
“knocked up” pig pen. He was sstill 
grumbling when he backed Molly into the 
shafts. 

“Thim high-falutin’ know-ut-all city 
chaps, what don’t know a grasshopper 
from a ‘tatterbug, or a pumpkin vine from 
a gooseberry bush, a-settin’ up to sass 
me,” he grumbled. And when Wilson and 
Fred drove away on the turkey hunt, 
Dennis’ contempt for him and his methods 


boiled over. 


“If ye knew me private opinions av 
yerself, ye gas-bag,” he hissed, wrath- 
fully shaking his fist at the departing 
buggy, ““ye’d be knowin’ ye’s the gol- 
darndest, onery fool what iver set foot 
on this here ranch. An’ the vineyard 
gittin’ choked, an’ the orchard wantin’ 
plowin’. Thim scientifical tomfoolery aint 
a-goin’ to do ut. Huh! Ut’s goin’ agin’ 
his principles to shet off that runnin’ 
water, an’ Oi'll let it run, begorrie!” 

Half an hour later Mrs. Wilson and 
Minnie, who had gone for a stroll in the 
orchard, returned. As they came near 
the house, a chorus of short, sharp grunts 
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struck on their ears and they stopped to 
listen. 

“What a funny noise; it comes from 
the house!"" Minnie bounded up the 
steps and looked into the living room. 
Clasping her hands in dismay, she cried: 
“That rug; that beautiful rug—ruined, 
forever!” 

Mrs. Wilson stood rooted to the spot; 
utter disgust swept over her face, as she 
called: “Sam! Oh, Sam! Come here! 
Quick—quick!”’ 

And Sam, mop in hand, presently ap- 
peared. He stared in astonishment; then, 
pointing to the carpet as a peculiar ex- 
pression flashed into his face, he tapped 
his forehead significantly, and chuckled: 
“Him pig, alle same boss. You savey?” 

The six Berkshire pigs, grunting con- 
tentedly, blinked lazily at the intrusion. 
Coated with mud, their hides steaming, 
they lay cuddled together in the middle 
of the room, enjoying a streak of sun- 
shine, and before they could be ejected 
they led a lively and disastrous chase; 
then scampered away into the garden 
patch. 

When Wilson drove into the barnyard, 
Dennis was on hand to unharness Molly, 
his face expressionless, sober as a judge. 

“Who let those Berkshires out ?”” Wilson 
asked, eyeing him keenly. He had seen 
that the pen was vacant. 

Dennis tossed his head and snorted his 
derision: “Just the devils in thim, sor.” 
His tone of contempt nettled Wilson. 

“Did you let those Berkshires out >”” he 
snapped, his face like a thunder-cloud. 

“Me let yer bastes out, sor; was ye 
sayin’ ut, sor? Divil a bit! Hogs, sor, is 
pigs; they don’t care nothin’ "bout scien- 
tiic—Oi knew they wasn’t goin’ to stay 
in that imitation—” 

“What's the matter with the pen? The 
idiotic brutes got out, under it; I suppose 
they tried to jump over it. That pen’s 
all right—” 

“But pigs is pigs, sor; an’ ut’s the 
nature av the creatures, sor, to dig, sor; 


pigs aint got no principles whatsom—” 

“Why in thunder didn’t you say so? 
It’s your business to—” 

“Indade, sor, ye was sayin’ as how ye 
was runnin’ things, here, an’ I s’posed ye 
meant—” 

“Why didn’t you watch them?” Wilson 
roared, under the smart of Dennis’ amuse- 
ment, forgetting his dignity. “I didn’t 
know that Berkshires were at all different 
from other breeds—except their hides; | 
didn’t know they could burrow like rab- 
bits.” | 

“Divil a bit they do, sor.” Dennis was 
struggling with laughter that threatened 
explosion, and tossing his head with an 
air of satisfaction he declared: ‘Pigs is 
pigs, sor; an’ they’s goin’ to do their own 
runnin’ wid principles av their own, sor, 
widout the scientificals. An’ once they 
gits a-goin’, they digs clean down to 
Chiny wid the snoots av thim, sor. An’ 
how about hoin’ the vineyard, sor; it’s 
late gittin’ about it, sor.” 

Wilson calmed down; he was painfully 
aware that Dennis was hugely enjoying 
his discomfiture. 

“Mister, the back yard is a_ regular 
hog-waller, now,”” Dennis told him, sud- 
denly sobering, ‘an’ thim fellers is en- 
joyin’ a vigitable dinner. Oi ‘spect Oi 
better git thim cornered, an’ thin git to 
hoein’ thim grapevines—” 

Wilson blazed with anger. Dennis had 
unwittingly made a suggestion, and Wil- 
son's temper bounded to explosive point; 
he fairly shouted: “You are here to obey 
orders, not to make suggestions. Under- 
stand that? Do you keep your brains in 
your heels >?” 

“Huh! In me heels, me brains is, is 
ut? Better be im live heels than in a 
scientifical lunk-head.” And with face 
ablaze, Dennis went, without orders, to 
turn off the water, and round up the 
Berkshires. Thereafter, he would make 
no suggestions; he would follow the 


example set by the pigs. 
(To Be Continued) 
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ALIEN 
By Ina Coolbrith. 


The great world has not known me, 
Nor I the world have known; 

The great world will not own me, 
Altho I am her own. 


! walk with her a stranger, 
Who am of her a child— 


A vagrant, and a ranger 


Of wavs forlorn and wild. 


Clear unto other vision, 
Blind ever unto me. 
My soul is as a prison 


W hereof none holds the kev. 


No light, revealing, o'er me 
Until from her | go— 

There, where | stand before Thee. 
/ trust Thee, God, to know! 


New York, March 12, 1921. 
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The Light Which Failed 


By M. Hamilton 


ID SPENCER DIXON, treasurer of 
)) the Second American Bank, really 
: take the missing $500,000 bonds ? 
That was the question, now in the 
hands of the jury, which puzzled every- 
one connected with the case. 

Dixon's lawyer had already broken 
down the testimony of one witness, known 
throughout the town as a worthless loafer, 
who had sworn that he saw Spencer 
actually take a package of the bonds from 
the bank late one night. 

Jerry Ginner, the town ne’er-do-well, 
had seen all this by the light of the moon, 
he had declared in court. It was then 
that Spencer's lawyer had pulled out a 
pocket almanac and proved that the moon 
was not shining on the night that the 
deed was supposed to have been done. 

But then, the bonds were missing, and 
the unfortunate cashier was held respon- 
sible, whether the moon was. shining 
brightly or not at all. 

The jury was about to be brought in 
to announce their decision; the judge, 
head bowed, was lost in thought. A little 
buzz among the audience in the rear of 
the court room was scarcely audible. The 
defendant himself, pale and motionless, 
was suddenly startled to hear the an- 
nouncement that the jury had reached a 
verdict. In a few minutes he would either 
be released or doomed to a living death 
behind prison bars. 

It had been a long and hard-fought case, 
although Spencer himself knew that he 
was innocent of the crime. The evidence 
was so strong that the best his lawyer 
could do was to secure one stay after 
another, and then the retrial which was 
now concluded. The bank and _ the 
prosecuting attorney had decided to make 
an example of Spencer. 

Opening slowly, the door from the jury 
room was the center of all attention. 
Judge and prisoner arose as if by com- 
mon impulse. Filing in, the sombre-faced 
jury lined up facing the judge, coming to 
attention as if before an officer. The 


judge slowly turned and faced them. 


“Has this jury during the appointed 
time arrived at a common decision >?” 


“It has,” replied the foreman. 


“What is the verdict?” 

“Guilty,” was the answer in ghastly 
tones. 

Breaking the intense silence following 
announcement of the verdict, attendants 
quickly opened the doors and busied 
themselves in seeing that the speciators 
dispersed in an orderly manner. 

From the front row of seats a large, 
healthy man elbowed his way through the 
people, stepping to the prisoner's seat. It 
was James Wallace, Dixon's lawyer. 

“Too bad, old man, I’m—” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the prisoner 
broke in cheerily, extending a limp hand. 
“I expected that; we were fighting against 
heavy odds.” 

“Of course,” the other agreed; “but 
listen, there’s still another change. If | 
can put in a successful plea, we can get 
another hearing, and in that case we 
stand a good show. No sane jury would 
ever give a second verdict like that on 
the new evidence that was presented 
here.” 

Once more hope showed in the doomed 
cashier’s face; his listless air somewhat 
disappeared. 

“That’s fine,” he said, “but when will 
you do this, Jim >” 

“I am acquainted with Judge Milton, 
and can obtain an audience with him at 
his house between seven and eight to- 
night.” 

“But the suspense will be awful,” an- 
swered Dixon, his eyes flashing as if by 
fire. “How can I know whether you 
succeed or not? I am cut off from all 
communication in my cell, as no messages 
may be received or delivered. Now that 
I have still another chance, all the old 
anxiety will return. Can’t it be fixed to 
let me know? Isn’t there some way?” 

“Let me think,” returned the lawyer, 
then noticing the jailer approaching with 
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the evident intention of taking the pris- 
oner back to the cell that he had occupied 
before the retrial, he continued in a low 
voice, “Your room has a window looking 
out on Court street, hasn’t it? Good! 

“Watch the doorway of the old building 
opposite, between eight and nine tonight. 
A white light means success, a red one— 
well, you know.” 

For the man in cell 35 in the upper tier 
the time dragged unmercifully. A strange 
mixture of feelings stirred him. He hoped, 
yet feared, the crucial hour would never 
come. 

“Freedom or imprisonment.” “Life or 
death.”” Yes, that was it, “life or death.” 
Over and over he muttered the last 
phrase, keeping time by rapping his 
knuckles on the wall—"‘life or death.” 

From the stiliness of the evening, 
chimes began to toll the hour of eight. 
He caught his breath. At the last stroke 
he turned and peered out the window of 
his cell. He could see nothing through 
the iron bars. It would only be a few 
minutes more, he told himself, then he 
would know his fate. _ 

For the months that his trials had 
dragged, he had been shaken first by fear, 
then encouraged by turns. He had striven 
hard all through life, then this last mis- 
fortune, being accused of a crime he had 
not committed. With bitter smiles he 
reflected incidents throughout his whole 
life. He was glad he had no family. At 
least if he lost this case no one would be 
left to suffer. 

In case he lost? The thought made 
him feel weak. If he could only stop 
thinking for one brief instant, what a re- 
lief it would be. 

Eight-fifteen, the chimes rang out 
again. With a leap he sprang to the 
window, breathing heavily, shaking from 
head to foot. One look at the window 
would tell him all. He closed his eyes, 
then peered out. 

Red! A red light shone through the 


darkness, staring at him like a living 


thing. Could it be true, or was he dream- 
ing? He closed his eyes, and looked 
again. 

With a little cry he staggered back- 
ward, recovered himself, then stepped 
over to his bunk. 


From beneath the mattress he took a 
little bottle and held it in his hand, turn- 
ing it over absent-mindedly. 


Sound of voices and footsteps came 
from the corridor. He listened intently. 
The sounds came nearer. There could 
be no mistake now—they were coming 
for him. Coming to put him away behind 
gray prison walls. 


Deliberately he took the stopper from 
the bottle. Once more he listened. They 
were nearly at the last corner of the alley- 
way. Shifting the bottle from left to 


right, he tipped back his head and drank 
the contents at a gulp. 


The steps approached and stopped at 
the door of cell 35. The lock was turned 
by someone from the outside. Lawyer 
Wallace and the jailer entered. On the 
floor, face downward, lay the prostrate 
form of what had been Spencer Dixon, 
found guilty of embezzlement. Kneeling, 
Wallace turned the body over. 

““He’s gone,” said the jailer, briefly. 

“Yes, he’s gone,” replied the other, 
half dazed. “But I don’t understand; | 
don’t see—” 

Anxiously, Wallace stepped to the win- 
dow. Sure enough, there was a red light. 
That accounted for it. But how could 
there be a red light there? With his own 
hands he had placed a bright white lan- 
tern in the doorway at the appointed 
time, announcing the judge’s decision to 
grant a new trial. 

Even as he looked, a taxicab in the 
street outside began to move away, prob- 
ably with some belated court clerk. And 
with the cab moved the light. 

In its place a pure white light came 
into view and shone brightly across the 
now unobstructed space. 
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Jacob Sahib 


Original of a Celebrated Figure in Fiction. 


By Albert L. Jones 


HERE died, recently, at Bombay, a 
little, bent, poverty-stricken old 

man of seventy-one, who in his 
prime, and under the name of “Jacob of 
Simla,” supplied the inspiration for 
Marion Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs,” and is 
believed to have furnished the main 
idea of “Lurgan Sahib” in Mr. Kipling’s 
“Kim.” 

For years this pathetic figure had 
moved about Bombay in colored glasses, 
carrying with him not the faintest sug- 
gestion of the glory that was his when 
Viceroys, visiting members of the Royal 
Family, and all the leaders of the various 
Services in India frequented his famous 
Simla rooms. 


As described by Mr. Marion Crawford, 
“Jacob of Simla” was of Persian birth, 
but he had been carried away at an early 
age to Constantinople by slave dealers. 
There he was sold to a wealthy Turk, who 
increased his proficiency in Arabic and 
Persian. Ultimately he escaped from Con- 
stantinople with a caravan party travel- 
ing eastward to Mecca. There he per- 
formed the pilgrimage, and finally reached 
Bombay. Although in a penniless condi- 
tion, the present of a few rupees from a 
young civilian provided the nucleus of a 
fortune with which he performed some 
useful deals in precious stones and arti- 
cles de vertu. His success enabled him 
ultimately to start as an antiquary, first 
in Delhi and later in Simla. 


At Simla his faultless taste, particu- 
larly in Oriental china, his refinement of 
manner, his charm of gesture and speech, 
and his extraordinary facility in English 
no less than in Oriental languages, com- 
bined to give him a position such as prob- 
ably no other “dealer” has occupied be- 
fore or since. By shikaris amazing 
achievements were attributed to “Jacob,” 
who was also credited with a capacity for 
brilliant political intrigue, skill in versifi- 
cation, a fine seat on a horse, and the 


ability to carry out most achievements on 
which he set his heart. 

Of Jacob’s “infinitely supple, swiftly- 
moving figure” Mr. Crawford wrote that 
it was “but the pedestal, as it were, for 
the noble face and nobler brain to which 
it owed its life and majestic bearing.” 
The long oval face was of a “wondrously 
transparent olive tint, while a prominent 
brow and arched, but delicate, eyebrows 
fitly surmounted a nose smoothly aqui- 
line, but with the broad, well-set nostrils 
that bespeak active courage.” 

Of Jacob’s rooms Mr. Crawford said— 
and Mr. Kipling’s description of Lurgan 
Sahib’s collection bore him out—that: 

“Every available space, nook and 
cranny were filled with gold and jewelled 
ornaments, string weapons, or uncouth 
but resplendent idols. There were sabres 
in scabbards set from end to end with 
diamonds and sapphires, with cross hilts 
of rubies in massive gold mounting, the 
spoil of some worsted Rajah or Nawab 
of the Mutiny. There were narghyles 
four feet high, crusted with gems and 
curiously-wrought work from Bagdad or 
Herat; water flasks of gold and drinking 
cups of jade; yataghans from Roum and 
idols from the Far East. Gorgeous lamps 
of the octagonal Oriental shape hung 
from the ceiling, and, fed by aromatic 
oils, shed their soothing light on all 
round. The floor was covered with a rich 
soft pile, and low divans were heaped 
with cushions of deep-tinted silk and 
gold.” 

Of all this wealth and reputation, which 
was at its height, possibly, shortly after 
King Edward’s visit to India, there re- 
mained nothing but the little, wizened old 
man who for a decade or two had lived 
from hand to mouth in Bombay. And 
now even he, too, is gone. A long and 
unsuccessful law-suit undertaken in 
Hyderabad was the beginning of his un- 
doing, and no young collector was found 
to give “Jacob Sahib” a second start. | 
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The Furnace of Death 


A Display of Bravery Where Least Expected. 


By Russell Arden Bankson 


I 


ROM Seattle to Chi’ he was—and 
may be yet, for all | can positively 
say—known familiarly as “Duke.” 
There wasn’t anything especially inter- 
esting in his history. As employment 
superintendent for the Hammond-Mercer 
Timber Corporation, | bump into the same 
sordid story many times a day. When 
you got to hire an average of one hun- 
dred men a day, you can’t be too stuck- 
upish, so when he staggered up to my 
desk in my Spokane office late one after- 
noon, looking for a job in the woods, I 
stopped filing cards in my index card case 
long enough to glare at him and give him 
a growl. I ain’t usually that gruff, even 
with the scum that clutters up every em- 
ployment office most of the time, but I'd 
faced about two hundred of his ilk that 
day and | was tired and disgusted. 


As he came forward, eyes averted, I 
studied him, like I do all of *em. Main 
reason why I got this job of mine, pulling 
down five thousand a year, is because | 
have an instinct that tells me when a 
man’s the sort I want to send up to the 
woods or the mills. During the whole 
time the Wobblies had the lumber indus- 
try of the Northwest terrorized, there 


weren’t any soap-box reds _ spouting 


around the Hammond-Mercer crews, if I 
do say it myself. 

Well, | sized up Bum Duke and booked 
him for what he was. 

“Job in the woods!” I taunted back 
to his mumbled request. “Say, what y’ 
think we’re running? A hospital? We 
ain’t sendin’ dope fiends up to our camps 
for the cure. Not today, thanks!” 

You have to talk the language of chose 
birds when you’re dealing with them, and 
I knew I had the right ticket for this one. 
I can spot a hop-head as far as I can see 
him. And this here feller was just getting 
past the zenith of a big “shot’”—to that 
point where his God-a-mighty, exalted 


feeling was giving away to ragged nerves. 
I smelled moonshine on his breath, too. 

He started to pull the indignation stuff. 
Squared his shoulders, doubled his fists 
and opened his mouth. The shot of hop 
in him was too far spent, though. He 
crumpled up—wilted into a chair and 
rested his head in his arms on my desk. 

“For God’s sake, can’t some one help 
me, when I can’t help myself,” he whined. 
“I’m a gonner—down to the bottom.” 

I watched his trembling hand, fluny out 
across my desk. 


“What do you do for a living, besides 
eat dope and moonshine?” | asked him. 

“Just bum around. Ride the blind 
baggage from place to place, stealing and 
begging enough to get the—the stuff 
with.” 

Another reason why I hold my job 
down is because I haven’t any soul. 
Board of directors made it plain I couldn’t 
stick around and show weaknesses like 
that, when they voted me in. 


“Il knowed that, too,” I said, gruffer 
than ever. “What's your name>?” 

“Duke,” he answered, not even raising 
his head. “Just call me Duke. That’s 
what they all call me on the road.” 

“Duke!” I snorted. “Bum, you mean 
Bum Duke, that’s it.” I was trying te 
get under his hide good and hard. Look- 
ing him over more closely, though, I saw 
he did have something about his make-up 
—sort of an air, like he’d known bette: 
days. His clothes were about the last 
thing in rags, but they were all brushed 
clean. And his face, haggard and drawn 
and sallow, from the dope and booze, so 
his own mother wouldn’t have known him, 
was clean shaven, anyway. Those were 
two mighty good points in his favor. 

He leaned back in his chair, gazing 
past me, dull eyed. There was something 
kinda pathetic in that gaze. 

“Well,” I decided, finally, looking him 
steadily in the eyes, “I have a place right 
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now for a guy. How would you like to 
be a pack-horse for some swells from the 
East ?” 

“I don’t care what | do, just so’s I bury 
myself in the woods.” 

“This bunch owns most of the private 
timber in north Idaho, and is going to 
spend two weeks tramping through it. Be 
here tomorrow morning at five o'clock, 
and—”" (I looked sharp at him) “and be 
in condition for a hard day.” 

Bum Duke brightened up considerable. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “I'll be 
here—in condition.” 

II. 

Before | became employment superin- 
tendent, | was a woods foreman for the 
Hammond-Mercer outfit, and I know 
every foot of the Coeur d’Alenes. That's 
why old Josephius Hammond picked me 
out to organize and command that tramp- 
ing expedition, which set out the next 
morning, and which consisted of Mr. 
Hammond, two of his cronnies, myself 
and four packers. I didn’t mind leaving 
my desk for a bit, either, for it was like 
getting back home, to smell the spruce 
and cedar and pine all about me, and 
hear the old woods whispering to me at 
night. 

But I -had lots of work to do, too. That 
pack crew I| picked was a bunch of rum- 
mies. Didn't know the first thing about 
the woods and laid down on the work, 
too. That is, all except that there Bum 
Duke. He was the worst wreck of the 
bunch, but I'll say he stuck to it. 

He was mostly living on his dope, but 
time after time I watched him when we 
were on the trail, and he kept up with 
the procession when every step must have 
been a little hell all its own. And he 
never complained. Where the other three 
packers were grumbling all the time, he 
kept his mouth shut. 

“Why don’t you growl a little?” I asked 
him on the fourth evening out, when we 
were up in the heart of the Coeur d’ 
Alenes. “You make me think you're 


I am,” he answered, and would have 
stopped the conversation there. 

“Cut out the dope,” I warned. 

“| meant to taper down on this trip,” 
he groaned wearily. “I can’t.” 


Fifth day we come up near the head 
of the Clearwater. Wilder country I was 
never in. Mountains piled right square 
on end and big timber standing in so close 
there were whole forests of it we had to 
detour around to make any progress. 

I was a little uneasy about it, too. It 
was late July, and the whole woods were 
as dry as tinder. One match would have 
done a million dollars worth of damage 
there in a day. And if the fire ever came 
down on us it had us trapped, too, with 
no trails and no open country to get into. 
For that reason I was extra careful about 
all fires we built and about smoking while 
we were on the march. 

On that fifth evening old Josephius 
Hammond came to me. 

“Dan,” he says, “I don’t like the looks 
of things. The smoke is getting pretty 
heavy.” 

“Several big fires over. in the Clear- 
water National Forest,” I assured him, to 
ease down his fears. I didn’t feel easy 
myself, any, though. I knew there was 
a big fire a whole lot closer to us than 
that. I can tell by the smell of it just 
how far away a fire is. 

“Better have the whole outfit—packers 
and all—bunch in close tonight,”” he sug- 
gested. “We can clear out a little space 
for a fire, then prohibit the use of matches 
anywhere except in the cleared space.” 

That was a pretty good idea, so that 
night the whole bunch of us, eight in all, 
laid in close about the little fire we nursed 
along. 

Bum Duke stretched out on the ground 
with the others, only back out of the light. 
He was silent, and I saw right away he 
was all doped up. 

“Great cripes, Bum,” I urged, sitting 
down beside him, “why don’t you cut the 
old stuff. I don’t want you croaking on 


us up here in the hills.” 
“Wish I could,” he answered, after a 


bit. “If—if I have such good luck, just 
throw me in the brush, somewhere. I'd 
rather be forgotten just that way.” 

“Oh, cheer up,” I growled, moving over 
into the firelight. 

We were all nervous and restless, what 
with the pine smoke settling thick and hot 
all around us like a smothering blanket. 
Everyone was getting into the dumps, so 
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I started in to cheer things up. 

I brought out a couple of packs of 
cards and got poker games started, first. 
Nothing like a poker game with the right 
kind of stakes to take folks’ minds off 
their troubles. Josephius, his friends and 
me played a few hands, while the packers 
dealt out a round or two, then things 
lagged again. 

We tried singing some of the old songs, 
next. They fell flat. Old Josephius got 
the drift of what I was aiming at, right 
at the start, and joined in with me, but 
we couldn’t get nowhere. 

No one showed any inclination to want 
to sleep, though, so | hit on something 
else. 

“Bunch of fellows like us ought to 
have had a lot of thrilling experiences,” 
I said. “Let’s go around the circle, each 
spilling the thing which has made the 
greatest impression in his life.” 

That seemed to strike better than any- 
thing we'd started. All of ‘em drew in 
closer about the frre. 

“Who is going to start it?” I urged. 
“Someone lead out.” 

“Joe, you start it,” one of the Old 
Man’s cronies spoke up. “You started out 
as a lumberjack in these very mountains, 
which makes you a sort of dean of this 
aggregation.” 

“Sure! Start it out, Mr. Hammond,” [ 
begged, the others joining in with me. “I 
heard tell you were the greatest woods 
boss who ever knocked out a bully fore- 
man in these parts. Give us some of your 
thrillers.” 

Old Josephius was silent for a minute, 
all eyes turned on him. 

“Well,” he hesitated, “I appreciate the 
honor.” He caught my eye and knew 
what I was trying to do. 

“Well,” he said again, “I had my wild 
days, al! right. Pulled some things I’ve 
been ashamed of since. Had some nar- 
row shaves with death, in the woods, on 
the river, and in clean-cut fights.” 

Again he was silent for a bit, thinking. 

“Thing that touched my life hardest, 
though, came to me since I—I] got to be 
an old man.” 

His voice ceased, and we thought he'd 
forgotten all about us, looking steady into 
the fire. dreaming over again the details 


of that great something in his life. 

We all waited, though. 

“Oh,” he started. “I—I was thinking. 

“| was always strong on the scrapping, 
when the cause was right, and when we 
got into the war | wanted to go. They 
wouldn’t have me, though. Too old. 
That hurt, thinking there would be no 
Hammond at the front, as there had been 
in every war since the Revolution. But 
something happened, then, which—which 
made things right. My son Dick was a 
rotter. My fault. I indulged him with 
too much money. Kicked him out long 
before that. But just when I was down 
to the bottom of my dumps he showed up 
and said he was going over. 

“*You make good and there'll be a 
place for you with me, when you get 
back,’ I told him. 

“He went across with the old First 
Division. I heard from him once in a 
while, and he made good from the start. 
Got to be a sergeant. then, about the 
time of St. Mihil, he won his bars for 
bravery under frre. 


“Probably none of you gentlemen can 
understand what that meant to a father 
who had had a son, lost him, and then 
found him again. Seemed to me like I 
would burst with the very pride that was 
in me, and I went ahead and fitted up 
offices for him and made arrangements 
for gradually turning my affairs over to 
him. Couldn’t hardly wait for the war 
to end and him to get back to me. 


“The fighting went on, though, and the 
First was a battering ram. Mowed down 
like hay, and over half of it was replace- 
ments. Then came the message which 
made everything else in my life fade out 
to insignificance. It was a telegram from 
the War Department. 


“ ‘Lieutenant Richard Hammond killed 
in action, August 10, 1918,” it read. 


“Gentlemen, I—I thought I couldn’t 
stand it—losing my boy again. But a 
month later details came from his colonel. 
My son died the hero of his regiment— 
yes, of the division—leading a handful of 
men against a forlorn hope, to a victory 
which probably saved five thousand lives. 
He fought like an American, sir, and a 
Hammond, though it cost him his life. I 
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have at home three medals which stand 
for what he did. 

“To a father who had lost hope, that— 
that came as the greatest climax possible 
to an old man’s eventful life—as though 
it had been my fight and I had won.” 

The Old Man stopped. A deep silence 
fell over the group. A thought came to 


me. 
“And it was the Old Man who said | 
couldn’t have a soul and hold my job!” 

I mumbled to myself. 
Mr. Hammond 


“What say, Dan?” 
looked up. “You go ahead and tell one 
of your thrillers.” 

“I couldn’t—after that,” I answered. 


Let’s roll in.” 
Il. 


Ten hours later we were trapped. 

Moving up the mountain-side toward 
the divide, we heard the fire ahead of 
us, and it was sweeping down toward us 
through a white pine stand. The smoke 
pall was blinding and we couldn’t even 
tell which way to turn. 

We came to a halt, all close together, 
on a little shelf of rock projecting out 
from the mountain-side, while I got as 
good a lay of the land as possible. 

“We'd better head back down over the 
trail we came,” Mr. Hammond suggested. 
“We'll stand a better chance along the 
Clearwater than we will up here in the 
timber.” 

For answer I pointed back down over 
the canyon. Through the haze we could 
see billows of smoke rolling upward from 
the timber through which we had passed 
that morning. 

Some of the packers began to whine. 

“Oh, shut up!” I commanded. “We're 
past that stage. We've got to fight for 
our lives, and there'll be no monkey- 
business from anyone.” 

That silenced them for a time. 

“Two miles along the mountain-side 
from here is a cave I visited a couple of 
years ago,” I finally got my bearings. 
“Maybe we can make it, and maybe we 
can't. It will probably be filled with bear 
or cougar, but it will hold all of us safely, 
if we can rout out the animals.” 

The smoke was becoming more and 
more stifling. Already it was hard to 


breathe, and our eyes were watering. Go- 


ing single file, with me in the lead as 
guide, we moved forward again, changing 
our course to parallel the mountain-side. 
It was necessary to head almost directly 
toward the oncoming flames, but I figured 
the fire was yet four miles away, with 
little or no wind to drive it, and that we 
stood a fifty-fifty chance of reaching the 
cave first. 

Stumbling, groping, cursing, we fought 
for the air we breathed, fought for every 
foot of ground over which he traveled. 
It was each man for himself and everyone 
follow the leader. 

Fighting through the brush it seemed 
my lungs would burst, that someone was 
gouging my eyes out with daggers. Each 
minute grew into an eternity of torment, 
and I got to thinking after a while that 
I’d lived all my life in a hell of fire and 

ain. 

I looked back once in a while and 
made out the dim line of human hulks 
plunging and staggering behind me. No 
one opened their mouths to speak. 

Those men knew what they were up 
against. Every one who laid down would 
stay right where he fell. 

My mind began to have blank spells 
after a while. The last half mile of that 
journey I don’t even remember. I don’t 
even know what took place after I got 
to the cave. 

When I came to, my lungs weren't 
hurting so bad, and I was breathing 
easier, though it seemed the air was 
pressing down hot and stifling all about 
me. Beside me lay the carcass of a big 
black bear, a fresh bullet-hole through the 
skull between the eyes. In a daze I 
looked at my revolver, which I had for- 
gotten to discard in my fight through. 
One chamber had an empty shell. 

Then I looked about the small cave. In 
various positions of unconsciousness and 
semi-unconsciousness were the other mem- 
bers of the party. I counted them. One, | 
two, three, four, five, six. I counted 
them over again—six. 

“Two gone,” I mumbled. 

I crawled to the mouth of the cave. A 
blast of hot air fairly scorched my cheeks. 

Back in the cave I crawled about to 
the prostrate forms, examining each face. 


When I had finished, I checked up. 
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‘“Josephius Hammond and Bum Duke!” 
| muttered. 

I crawled again to the cave mouth and 
looked out. I could hear the roa: and 
crackle of the flames in the trees. The 
fire was sweeping down on the cave now. 
Then I looked back over the way we had 
come. 

“Why did it have-to be those two2” I 
whispered inanely. Funny I should be 
concerned over the fate of a gutter dope 
fend. 

My skin parching in the heat, my eyes 
throbbing in their sockets, I held my post, 
though, staring along the back trail. 

Down below me a hundred feet some- 
thing was moving. A grotesquesly-shaped 
creature arose from the ground and stag- 
gered forward—to meet the flames. 

“My God!” I cried horsely. Then I 
groaned. The object staggered a step. 
tottered, fell forward from sight. 

Just insane enough to forget death, I 
lunged out of the cave, down the moun- 
tain-side. 

Lying flat on his face, motionless, | 
found Bum Duke—and on top of him, 
unconscious, innert, still with his arms 
locked around the neck of the bum, was 
Josephius Hammond! 

IV. 

Bum Duke had had his day. 

Dope fiend, drunkard, bum, derelict 
upon the human sea, he had risked his 
slender chance at life to bring in a 
broken, spent old man. My part in drag- 
ging them one at a time the hundred feet 
up to the cave was infinitesimal. 

And now we were all alive—would re- 
cover. 

Two days before the hell had passed 
over us, and we had lived through it, 
because in that cave there was a trickle 
of water, a breath of pure air for each 
- of our lungs. 

The Old Man still was in a delirium, 
tossing fretfully. The rest of us, appar- 
ently, were none the worse for our ex- 
perience. 

Just outside the cave mouth I had built 
a fire, and over it I was broiling chunks 
of bear meat for the famished party. 

Looking off across the canyon, over a 
blackened, charred world, still smoulder- 


ing in places, I got to thinking there must 


be someone or something bigger than 
just us mortals, to pull life through a 
burning world like that. I ain’t never 
been much on that sort of thinking. A 
feller in my business, where you have to 
deal with the scum of humanity day after 
day, don’t find much chance for such like 
thinking. 

I brought my eyes back to things about 
me. Bum Duke was standing there, his 
tattered clothes brushed clean again, his 
hat on his head. 

“That was about the bravest thing | 
ever knew a man to do,” [| said, putting 


a hand on Bum Duke’s shoulder. “What 
made you?” 
He didn’t answer for a bit. Then he 
jerked his head back toward the cave. 
“He’s rational again. Be up on his 
feet in a little bit,” he said. 
“What made you?” I insisted. 
“Woods are safe now,” he evaded 
again. “I know these hills pretty well. 
If I can have a chunk of that bear meat, 
I'll head out alone, now. Got to go— 
somewhere.” 
I looked at him in bfank astonishment. 
“Why >?” 
“Well, you see—” he hesitated, looking 
off across the dead-burned world—‘‘you 
see, | didn’t die, like htey thought I did, 
over there. Wish to God | had—but 
maybe the reason I didn’t was because 
there is a chance for me yet.” 
I was more puzzled than ever. 
“You better lie down,” I| suggested. 
“Your head is getting wobbly.” 
Again he brought his eyes back to the 
fire in front of us. Then from a pocket 
in his tattered rags he brought forth a 
little package. Without a look at it he 
dropped it on the flames. 
“It’s my head, or—or something,” he 
answered, nodding back toward the Old 
Man. “He’s my father!” 
I didn’t shout. I just watched him 
move off down the mountain, picking his 
way through the black, gnarled ghosts of 
a once green world, wrapping his tattered 
coat about a chunk of bear meat as he 
moved along. 
Then my eyes fell to the fire. 
The\ object which Bum Duke had dis- 
iindied Yas spread out on the coals. 


It was a complete dope outht. 
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City Etchings 


The Lady who was insulted. 


By L. R. Hamilton 


HE was an eminently prim and 
proper person—that could readily 

be seen by the tortoise-shell glasses 
that she wore and the copy of the maga- 
zine she carried. She was probably an 
uplifter of some sort or a summer school 
student or something. Perhaps she had a 
fonduess for Swinburne. 


“One felt instinctively that she was not 
ihe sort of person who would powder her 
nose in the street car. Probably she never 
powdered her nose at all. Yet it was a 
very nice nose, and she had two nice 
eyes, two of them, awfully nice; nice 
mouth and nice hair, which you felt in- 
stinctively was to her person as Mary’s 
little lamb was to Mary, if you get the 
drift. 


She was, in short, just the sort of per- 
son who could walk down O'Farrell street 
or Powell street in the evening without 
having a single socially-inclined male per- 
son walk up and ask her if they hadn't 
met her somewhere before. 

Still, under the weight of a seemingly 
heavy cargo, the maudlin young man was 
in no condition to judge appearances. He 
was probably at that stage where all girls 
looked alike to him. Our heroine was 


waiting for the boat in the Ferry building 
when Mr. Maudlin came swaying by her 
seat. She was seated, calm, collected and 
cool. 

Seeing her, the young man careened 
over toward where she sat, all unnoticed 
by her. Love at first sight. 


The crowd 


gasped. People showed strong evidences 
of being highly indignant. 


“Hello, dear,” he gurgled affection- 
ately, and then, just to prove that there 
were no hard feelings, the maudlin young 
man stealthily seized her hat in his two 
hands and pulled it down vigorously. 


The straw in the crown of the hat gave 
way with a sound like tearing up an old 
mortgage. Then it was that the horrified 
commuters saw the girl’s blonde hair 
emerge from the top of the utterly de- 
stroyed once perfectly good hat. The rest 
of the remnants of the hat encircled her 
neck and the tortoise-shell glasses hung 
from one ear. 


An outrage. That this could happen 
in 1921. Where were the police? Out 
from the crowd jumped a big husky indi- 
ee who must have measured six feet- 
our. 


“What do you mean by insulting this 
young lady>” demanded the flower of 
knighthood in threatening tones, as he 
advanced on Bacchus. 


But Minerva jumped up and blocked 
her protector’s way. “Insult,” she said; 
“why, this low-lived, rum-soaked excuse 
has been insulting me for the last six 
years. Been married that long.” Then, 
turning to the destroyer of her perfectly 
good hat, she mumbled as she caught 
hold of his arm, “I'll bet this costs you 
more than a new hat when I get you 
home!” 
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| Among Formosan Head-Hunters 
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Weird Narrative of a Camphor Hunt 


By J. A. H. 


ARBIN was a brilliant conversational- 
ist, and | was proud of his acquaint- 

ance. Nothing pleased me better than 
to visit him in his cozy little den of an 
evening and chat on subjects of mutual 
interest. He had traveled extensively, and 
his apartments advertised the fact. 


In it were pricesless treasures that had 
taken years to collect—ancient Chinese rugs 
that were not inferior to the ones in Golden 
Gate Park Museum, in San Francisco; blan- 
kets weaved by some century-old artificer in 
a Navajo pueblo, lava-gods from the South 
Pacific, and knives, from Moro bolos to 
Arabian two-handed swords. And _ books! 
He had a library that embraced everything, 
from Nietzsche to the “Awful Disclosures” of 
Maria Monk. 

There, when the wind moaned about the 
eaves, Harbin hobnobed with his thoughts, 
or chided Ghostie, the Maltese kitten, the sole 
survivor of the ice-crusher Cyclops. 

One of his most-prized treasures was 
nothing more than a camera picture of a 
half-clad native. I likened it to a Filipino 
head-hunter. Decades were imprinted in his 
wrinkled face, in his thick-lipped mouth, in 
his eyes of pin-hole tinyness. He was spindle- 
legged under an excess of stomach. And on 
his face was an asinine smile that sent hot 
needles up and down the spine of the one 
beholding. Altogether it .was as bestial an 
object as ever existed out of a nightmare. 
And I told Harbia so, when I asked him of it. 

Harbin studied the picture meditatively for 
a moment, above his head floated voluminous 
wreaths of smoke as he puffed leisurely at 
his pipe, then a smile broadened on his lips, 
and a moment later he laughed mirthfully. 

“What's funny?” I queried. “Not that, 
surely; that’s hideous!” 

He motioned me to a chair, where I en- 
sconsed myself comfortably, and in mellow 
expectancy, for Harbin’s tales were rare and 


well worth an attentive listener. He, too, 
settled down in an easy chair, shook his nip 
of Scotch, till the bead came, gazed reminis- 
cently at his reflection in the amber liquid, 
before tossing it off at a single swallow, 
stole a glance at the garnet head of his 
Havana, then opened up: 

“It happened back in 1915. Herbert Star- 
ling and | had received a commission from 
the Japanese Government to superintend the 
distilling and exporting of camphor on the 
island, which we know as Formosa, though 
called ‘Taiwan’ by the Japanese. 

“It was a wild and rugged country. A 
great portion of our journey up the Tamsui . 
River was made by the ték pai (bamboo 
raft), which was poled by a quartette of 
saffron-hued bush-boys with a ragged mat- 

sail to assist them. 

“We voyaged throug miles of moss- 
draped trees, symmetrical palms, and ubi- 
quitous bamboo grass that so luxuriantly gar- 
mented the river’s banks.. It was grand in its 
sinister wildness. The impenetrable growths 
emanated a redolent wafture that laved us 
in a smell like thyme and mint. After ascend- 
ing up a lesser tributary of the river for 
several more miles we deserted the ték pai 
and prepared ourselves for the precipitous 
climb up the jagged surface of Mount Kam- 
panzan. 

“That was dangerous country. The jun- 
gles fairly swarmed with the head-hunting 
hordes. We were well armed, and had to be 
constantly on the alert lest some skulking 
yellow devil puncture our skins with poisoned 
arrow. Fortunately we were met by an 
armed consort who had been set out in 
search of us—being alarmed at our tardiness 
—after which we completed our journey 
without troublesome experience. 

“The scene of our operations was a verit> 
able maze of trees and tangled undergrowth. 
It was not unlike the Everglade of tropical 
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Florida. The bosom of Nature was flam- 
boyant with color. On the plateaus grew the 
camphor laurels and the light-colored tree- 
ferns; while the lowlands were gorgeous with 
azaleas, butterfly orchids, and red and white 
oleanders. 

“In the midst of this was a spacious clear- 
ing where was located the thatched huts of 
the help and the camphor still. It was prim- 
itive in the extreme. We had not been there 
two days before we noted innumerable 
changes that had to be made. Our primary 
necessity was light — something to supplant 
the crude torches in the sheds; for camphor 
oil is highly inflammable, and the jungles 
were as dry as tinder. 

“Starling went out on a short reconnoiter 
one morning and came back with the infor- 
mation that he had discovered a waterfall 
in a nearby gorge. It was the very thing for 
which we had hoped. Later we intended 
utilizing the electrical power in the distilling 
_ process by installing modern evaporizing ma- 
chinery. 

“Accordingly we set out to view it and 
inspect it. Despite the fact that the falls 
was but a short distance from us we used 
up the best part of an hour in traversing the 
distance. We came to a small clearing in the 
brush and into view of a giant benhi tree. 
Herbert suddenly emitted a startled cry and 
sprang back as though confronted with some 
loatchsome poisonous reptile. He raised his 
Winchester in readiness to fire, but some- 
thing caused him to pause for a moment and 
he lowered his gun. 

“Partly concealed behind the benhi was 
the object of his consternation. There was 
something menacing in the posture of that 
yellow half-seen form. Fearing treachery we 
advanced cautiously, for we expected a trap. 
Upon drawing closer we observed it to be the 
gaunt figure of a native.” 

Harbin waved his hand toward the picture. 

“He didn’t look like that when we found 
him.” he resumed. “He was the most re- 
pulsive sight that ever met my eyes. From 
his appearance he had been tied to the tree 
for many days. He was as cadaverous as an 
Egyptian mummy. His skin was like yellow 
parchment stretched over a frame cf hon-e 
We believed him to be an outcast from his 


tribe for breaking some taboo. The tatoo 
marks on his forehead proclaimed him to be 
a warrior, for we knew that no Formosan 
youth could be admitted to the council fires, 
or receive those marks of manhood, until he 
had severed the head of an enemy. We had 
no Formosan, consequently we could not 
converse with him—indeed, it would have 
done no good, for he was plumb idiotic from 
exposure and want of food, and only mutter- 
ed some unintelligible half-human_ gibber- 
ish.” 

Harbin paused in his narrative to fill his 
pipe, gazing the while into the open grate as 
if therein he saw and relived the days among 
the simian-faced bushmen. I took advant- 
age of his silence to inquire: 


“Did he die>”’ | 

“Did he die!” he echoed. “You couldn't 
kill him with a hatful of hand. grenades. | 
once learned to make tortillas among the 
Mexicans. They are a sort of a flap-jack. 
And always on my hunting trips I| carry 
many of them; they are so substantial. It 
was like throwing them into the Grand Canon 
of the Colorado. They scarce seemed to 
touch his lips. For him it was the elixer of 
life. He left us in a quandary; we did not 
know what to do with him. We could not 
leave him to the mercy of the elements; 
neither to the persecution of his people. But 
he solved the problem for us. He adopted 
us. 

Harbin gazed at me, a twinkle in his eye. 

“We named him ‘August.’ ” 

I raised a questioning glance as he leaned 
back, clasping his hands behind his head. 

“Robinson Crusoe named his black ‘Fri- 
day’ on account of his finding him on that 
day: we named this son of the jungle ‘Au- 
gust’ for the same reason. It was the month 
of August. And he liked it. To call his 
name thereafter was to see him come tear- 
ing capriciously through the trees like a 
brindle pup to play. Like some mute animal 
he realized instinctively that we were his 
friends and saviors. Under our care he was 
contented, and waxed obese—at least his sto- 
mach did. He had naught to do but gorge 
himself from our scanty store of grub. He 
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ate as much as any two of our hard work- 
ing ax-men. He was as simple as a child; 
and we had to watch him as we would a 
child. He was forever getting into some mis- 
chief. We hoped that he would, some day, 
take a notion to take a leave of us; but we 
couldn’t lose him. As sure as our shadows 


followed us, so did the faithful August. 


“He nearly caused our death on more 
than one occasion. Herbert and | had been 
earnestly at work building the water-wheel, 
which was to furnish the motive power for 
our lights—we had already erected the king- 
posts—and were engaged in the tiresome la- 
bor of constructing the hub. We had forgot- 
ten the dangers of the jungle. In fact we 
were inclined to scoff at the many rumors 
of murder and thievery. 


“But one day we heard a crackling and the 
sound of stealthy movements in the surround- 
ing brush. A few moments later August 
came sneaking in like a child who had dip- 
ped his lubberly fingers into the forbidden 
jam. His legs were atremble as though he 
were obsessed with the ague. But our pre- 
sence reassured him—especially the sight of 
our guns—and he, with a coward’s bravery, 
from his refuge behind us, bellowed out a 
salvo of defiance.” 


Ghostie leaped upon Harbin’s lap and pur- 
red her contentment while he gently stroked 
her fur. 

“The arrows flew fast and furious. Star- 
ling took a safe position behind a tree and 
returned a hot fire; while I, from my place 
of concealment, sent out an equally hot re- 
ception. It was diabolical!—made more so 
by the demon yells of August in his fright. 
Without a doubt the monkey-men had dis- 
covered of their outcast’s release and of his 
whereabouts, and had returned to finish their 
work. Despite the fact that we made each 
shot find a living target we were beginning 
to run short of ammunition. Starling sig- 
naled me that he had only one round of 
cartridges left, and I had but little more. | 
had visions of my skull being made a present 
to some maiden from her warrior lover, and 
a cold perspiration broke out on my fore- 


head. And my inward feelings were such as 
might come from sitting on a nest of ants. 
But luck was with us. The sound of our 
fring brought reinforcements in the way of 
armed guards, who routed out our attack- 
ers, completely. 


“August was a source of continual worry 
to us. He was constantly getting himself into 
trouble. First he tangled up a thousand feet 
of wire that had come up from Kelung on 
the backs of coolies, then kicking it, together 
with a sack of grub, into the rapids, finally 
setting fire to our sleeping-shack. For that he 
received a lambasting, after which he dis- 
appeared into the brush for a week.” 


Harbin shifted his position slightly and 
emitted a chuckle, sucked ponderingly at his 
pipe, closed his eyes, and again opened them, 
and stared mistily into the fire. 


“Sometime later he again left us,” he went 
on. “We hoped that he had gone to stay. 
But no such luck for ours. We heard the 
sound of hammering in the nearby bushes; 
but, as we were busily at work, we had no 
time to investigate the cause. Finally—one 
day, after we had completed the plant, ex- 
cept for the dynamo that was on its way 
up from Kobe—we decided to creep silently 
into the woods to search into the matter. 


“Of course it was August. Starling and I 
watched him several puzzled minutes before 
we understood the why of his carpentry, and 
made ourselves seen. 


“With a great show of pride and an 
abundance of muttering August displayed his 
work. He had constructed a large rack out 
of numerous sticks and branches. And upon 
the cross branches at least a hundred upright 
pegs protruded. It was a skull rack. He had 
succumbed to the grewsome teachings of his 
race and training. All Atayal savages have 
their skull rack. In fact their wealth is 
rated in skulls—the more skulls, the greater 
the man. From all indications August had an 
aspiration to become the richest man in all 
Formosa. 


“We were awakened that night by the 
sound of some devil-song; so we again stole 
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out and observed two dull white objects on 
the rack around which August was undulat- 
ing his demon fandango.” 

I shuddered involuntarily, at which Hardin 
laughed outright. 

“You shudder!” I assure you thal you 
would have shuddered more than that if 
you could have seen those gaping eye-pits 
and the gleaming of those horrible skulls 
in the dim moonlight. It scared us! We had 
considered him harmless. In that moment we 
resolved to watch him more closely. His 
lust for heads and passion for meddling 
caused us no small amount of discomfiture. 
It was uncomfortable to think that he might 
take the notion to add our own top-pieces to 
his collection. I caught him a couple of times 
peering out at me from a seclusion in the 
bushes, and ever that same ugly grin on his 
malevolent face. Who could say but that he 
might have been after a choice portion of 
my anatomy to manufacture charms against 
evil spirits. 

“After the dynamo came—and we had it 
installed—we strung copper wire without in- 
solation all around the place, and mainly 
around our own quarters. This was to be 
ever-charged with electricity as a guard from 
nocturnal visitors. The dynamo was capable 
of generating a high voltage, enough to 
electrocute any living creature that came in 
contact with it. We tested it out by driving 
a bulluck into it—we had a part of him for 
dinner the next day.” 

Harbin ceased from his tale long enough 
to ask: 

“Have you ever seen a camphor still in 
operation ?”—continued as I answered dis- 
sent—‘It is a most interesting sight. The 
camphor tree is rarely found above an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet. They often attain a cir- 
cumference of 25 feet at the base. Such a 
tree generally yields about 7,000 pounds of 
export camphor. They are beautiful trees, 
having widely extended branches, and with 
leaves of a delicate, velvety green. 

“To extract the product from the tree is to 
kill it. For it is felled and reduced to tiny 
chips. These are placed in a receptacle 
which in turn is placed over tanks of water 


under which is kept a fire. It quickly vapor- 
izes and passes through a long tube and into 
the molds. It crystallizes slowly, owing to its 
oiliness. Frequently the crystallization js 
hastened by sinking the vats under water. 
After the chips are barren of camphor they 
then become fuel for the fires. 


“The coming of more help meant greater 
precautions. Once it would become known 
that but small protection was afforded the 
woods-men in the camp we could expect an 
ambush at any moment. Accordingly we ex- 
tended for a wider region, about the camp, 
new wires to electric lights which would 
flare upon contact with one of them, and 
would serve to warn us of threatened hos- 
tilities. Everything would be controlled from 
the power-house. I went in there one day to 
test out the apparatus. 

“As usual August was at my heels. He 
was pouting that day like a school girl, for 
I had admonished him by slapping his fingers 
for prowling around. the bunk-house where 
slept two boys who had aroused some fancied 
enmity within him. Heads were heads to 
August! I paid but small attention to him, 
so he crawled into one corner where he lay 
with legs apart and his head hung on his 
chest, sulking and mumbling to himself. 

“But his listless interest was suddenly 
awakened when I threw in the switch. The 
little blue flame that spat, when I made the 
connection, almost set him crazy with de- 
light. He danced about like a lamb gambol- 
ing on the village green. It so fascinated his 
infant-brain that I was compelled to repeat 
the operation several times before he was 
satished. From then on I had to be on the 
constant watch to see that he kept his med- 
dlesome fingers away, partly for fear that he 
might get his clutches on a ‘live wire’, also 
that he might electrocute some unsuspecting 
person. 

A silence fell for many minutes, and Har- 
bin ceased from his telling while he stroked 
the sleek fur of Ghostie and pondered with 
his inward thoughts. I sensed the end of his 
story was near. 

“Weeks and months rolled by as if on the 
wings of Mercury, and everything was run- 
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ning along smoothly. Christmas came and 
then New Year’s Day was at hand. Starling 
and I strolled among the crags in hopes of 
bagging a couple of pheasants or perhaps be 
fortunate enough to get a shot at a rusa deer. 

“Despite the fact that game was plentiful 
we had not succeeded in downing a single 
fowl up to the hour of mid-day. I was dis- 
gusted! I threw myself .down indifferently 
on a floiferous knoll and gazed out over the 
valley below. The air was crisp and in- 
vigorating, and, owing to the altitude, the 
atmosphere was as clear as a crystal. The 
whole view was sublime! 

“Overlooking the valley were several 
ranges of mountains, each a different hue of 
blue and green, and made the more enchant- 
ing by distance. And cresting these were 
palms, most graceful in their feathery 
grandeur, their curved stems black against 
the azure sky. The immeasurable distances 
stilled the senses. 

“Starling had a pair of French binoculars 
that magnified 8-power. We each had a turn 
at them. From our situation we _ could 
plainly see our camp—even recognize some 
of the articles about the cookhouse. 

“Suddenly I nearly dropped the glasses 
from the start which I received at what I saw 
in the camp. Abruptly, as if by a signal, 
the bushes about the place seemed to swarm 
with crouching, slinking, yellow men, in 
quest of human prey. I thanked the Highest 
that we were safe on the mountain top. Two 
or three of them went out cautiously to spy 
about. The camp was deserted at that time 
of the day, which apparently satisfied them, 
for they returned to their comrades in the 
brush. I sensed that they intended to await 
the woodmen’s return and massacre them 
upon their return from work. 

“IT thought, how could we warn them? 
We had neglected to arrange a danger signal 
whereby we could warn our crew when the 
power was not on. Certainly we two could 
do nothing against so many. 

“Then I saw a figure emerge from the 
cook-shack. Through the lenses | could see 
him clearly as he glanced about as though 
in fear of some one following him. Appar- 


ently he was unaware of his danger, for he, 
after a few more furtive looks behind him, 
disappeared in a sneaking manner into the 
door of the power-house. No doubt you 
have already guessed that it was August. 
I realized his intent immediately. 


“Bedlam broke loose a few moments later! 
When August sought the sight of that little 
blue spark he knew not what was to take 
place. A hundred forms stiffened with one 
accord and fell lifelessly into view from their 
concealment. Even at our distance we could 
hear the vociferous yell that accompanied 
the happening. They ran about like yellow 
ants in aimless directions, intent only on 
escaping, what was to their superstitious 
minds, a blow from the Great. They, too, 
became enmeshed in the hidden wires and 
received their just deserts. 

“We scrambled down the hill in a mad 
haste. We had no fear after seeing the 
commotion that August had _ innocently 
caused. Our clothes became torn to shreds 
from the briars, and our skins were bleeding 
in a dozen different places. 

“We arrived just as the culprit, August, 
was stalking, in a lordly manner, among the 
fallen bushmen. Evidently he had looked 
out of the window and had observed the 
effective result of his foolery, and was, at 
that moment, no doubt, contemplating con- 
structing a new skull-rack to accommodate 
new ornaments. 

“He did not notice our arrival, or else was 
oblivious to it, owing to his drunkenness with 
the sight of riches piled about on the ground, 
for he unsheathed his knife and prepared, 
according to tribal customs and traditions, 
to do his duty. He was gibbering with be- 
wilderment, as, of course, he knew not what 
had caused the scene. 

“T shouted at him frantically!” 

August of the picture on the wall grinned 
sardonically at Harbin, who laid aside his 
pipe and finished in a few more words: 

“After all, I guess it was for the best. 
As August waded into their midst and 
grasped the hair of the foremost of them, it 
completed the circuit—and August, grinning, 
and a muttering on his lips, joined them.” 


The Valley Asleep 


Magnificent Stretch of Coast Teeming with Romance 


By Thomas Dykes Beasley 


Where Point San Pedro's rocky base 
Runs headlong to the deep, 

A valley lies, with shining face 
In sunshine laved, asleep. 


HE ABOVE lines, appearing = in 
some verses by the present writer, 
entitled “The Coming of Portola,” 
express however inadequately, his first im- 
pression of Point San Pedro as beheld 
from a bend in the coast road, before the 
coming of the Ocean Shore railroad. It 
was in the beautiful valley of the San 
Pedro, which nestles at the base of Mont- 


ara Mountain, that Don Gaspar de Porto- 


la pitched his camp ere the discovery by 
Ortega upon the following day. of the Bay 
of San Francisco. Point San Pedro is, in 
fact, a spur of Montara Mountain, which 
in turn, is an off-shoot of the Santa Cruz 
mountains; their northern buttress, ~ its 
roots underlying the bed of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is, I believe, the highest head- 
land on the California coast. 

To Harold Edward Smith—my com- 
panion on countless tramps—I am indebt- 
ed for my first introduction to Point San 
Pedro. He had discovered it years pre- 
viously in one of his rambles from Palo 
Alto when a student at Stanford Uni- 
versity. I say “discovered” advisedly, for 
until the building of the Ocean Shore 
railroad, the coast line south of Lake 
Merced was to the inhabitants of San 
Francisco, absolutely a terra incognito. 
Since the occasion referred to, the tramp 
from Daly City to Point San Pedro and 
back, has become one of my favorite 
hikes. I have seen Point San Pedro un- 
der every kind of climatic condition from 
summer heat to winter storm, but never 
has it lost its appeal. 

When the railroad was first opened to 
the public, the trains were filled with peo- 
ple who, from the car windows, gaped 


with amazement at the precipitous cliffs 
overhanging the ocean, bold headlands, 
and beautiful underlying valleys; within 
a few miles of which they had not only 
lived, but most of them had been born! 
Reporters on the daily papers exhausted 
their stereotyped stock of adjectives over 
a country they had never seen before, 
though within a radius of twenty miles of 
the city hall; while the editors of our 
“enterprising dailies, wrote ponderous 
editorials that would not have been out of 
keeping in the treatment of such a sub- 
ject as the discovery by Colonel Roose- 
velt of his Brazilian river! Small wonder 
that Los Angeles has made such amazing 
growth—at our expense! For picturesque 
beauty, there is nothing in the whole of 
Southern California, to compare with the 
coast-line from Lake Merced to Point San 
Pedro and Half Moon Bay. Long years 
ago, would the canny Angeleno have blaz- 
oned to the whole world the charm of 
such a wonderland bordering on his cily 
limits—had he possessed it! And equal- 
ly in accordance with his trained discre- 
tion, would he—as he has—maintain a 
discreet silence concerning the many miles 
of low rolling hills or monotonous plains, 
that separate him from his artificial har- 
bor! 

San Francisco, like the valley of San 
Pedro, has been “asleep.” In no other 
country, in no other state in the Union 
could this magnificent stretch of coast 
contiguous to a great city, which, apart 
from its beauty, teems with the romance 
of the Spanish settlement of 
“The Two Californias,” have been over- 
looked. It would never elsewhere been 
left to private enterprise to construct at 
enormous expense, its first practicable 
means of approach. To be sure, a road 
of sorts had existed for many years, pos- 
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sibly since the Spanish occupation; but 
except for the thrifty Italians and Portu- 
guese who till the rich alluvial soil of 
the valleys and incidentally, raise the fin- 
est artichokes in the state-——whose pur- 
poses for getting their vegetables to the 
city markets a makeshift road had suf- 
ficed: until the coming of the railroad, 
these hills and valleys had been as free 
from outside intrusion, as if situated in the 
wilds of Alaska! 

Comparatively few San Franciscans are 
even now aware that in this beautiful 
mmiling valley of San Pedro, Portola pitch- 
ed his last camp previous to the discovery 
of San Francisco Bay. It was at vespers 
while Father Crespi, cross in hand, was 
offering thanks to Heaven for the safe 
arrival at this favored spot, of the little 
band of less than seventy souls, which 
had fought its way up the coast from San 
Diego, through wild and hitherto unex- 
plored mountain gorges and deep ravines; 
that Sergeant Jose Francisco Ortega and 
two other soldiers, who had been on a 
hunting expedition, burst into the camp 
with the astounding news that, they had 
discovered “an immense arm, an inland 
sea, some leagues from shore to shore!” 

The following morning, Don Gaspar, at 
the head of his retinue, surmounted a 
spur of Montara Mountain, and gazed in 
wonder, at the vast expanse of water at 
his feet. Here he planted the Royal 
Standard of Spain, as a token of posses- 
sion by His Catholic Majesty, the King of 
Spain; and named the “inland sea,” the 
“Bay of San Francisco,” in honor of his 
patron saint, St. Francis. Thus, as but too 
frequently occurs, he to whom the honor 
of the discovery was in reality due, not 
only reaped neither renown nor emula- 
tion consequent thereto, but was even re- 
buked by his chief, because on the pre- 
vious evening in the exuberance of his 
spirits, he had upon his return, discharged 
his musket by way of announcing _ his 
achievement! 

One may widely wander in many a “far 
sountree’’, and behold nothing more pleas- 
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ing to the eye, than this same valley of 
San Pedro, basking in the sun at the foot 
of a wild mountain range, with the curved 


stretch of beach in the foreground, the 
whole picture dominated by the xreat 
headland, thrusting its base like the brow 
of a dreadnaught, into the resounding 
rollers of the Pacific Ocean. By following 
the road, now of solid concrete, which 
climbs the mountain spur terminating in 
Point San Pedro, a vast view is disclosed, 
with Mount Tamalpais to the extreme 
north; and to the south, Half Moon Bay, 
at its back the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
bearing away im grand perspective as far 
as the eye can reach. 


Dut aside from its picturesque charm, 
Pomt San Pedro occupies with regard to 
San Francisco, and the Golden Gate, a 
position owing to its height and outward 
projection, of the greatest strategic im- 
portance: for, heavy guns mounted on 
its summit, would not only command the 
Golden Gate, but Half Moon Bay. That 
the war department has had under con- 
sideration for several years, the fortifying 
of Point San Pedro—a proposition — in 
which our representative in Congress, Ju- 
lius Kahn, has taken great and active in- 
lerest—is no matter of secrecy. It may 
be a moot question whether a hostile fleet 
could land at Half Moon Bay—San Fran- 
cisco'’s back door—sufhcient men to hold 
their ground until reinforced; that is a 
question for military experts to determine. 
and it is at least known that they are in 
doubt. But why take any chance? A 
battery of sixteen-inch guns mounted on 
Point San Pedro, would render absolutely 
impossible any such attempt; would in 
fact, so far as Half Moon Bay is concern- 
ed, spell absolute safety for San Francis- 
co. The concrete road from Colma to 
Half Moon Bay, was built at a cost of 
$250,000, by public-spirited citizens own- 
ing property in its vicinity, and is admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose of a military 
road, its entire length. It remains for 
Uncle Sam to do his share. 
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In view of the above combinations of 
beautiful scenery and the possible de- 
fense of San Francisco from a foreign 
foe, it was a deplorable matter that the 
Ocean Shore railroad should, even tem- 
porarily, be put out of commission; for, 
in war, a mere road however well con- 
structed, can never take the place of a 
railway. As to the great inconvenience 
caused to farmers and inhabitants of the 
settlements that have grown up along the 
line, that is still “another story.” And 
whether or not it be true that vegetable 
men have been hauling their products to 
San Francisco on inotor trucks, reduced 
freight on the railroad to an extent that 
made it impossible to operate it at a pro- 
fit; or whether on the other hand, the 
vegetable men went into the truck busi- 
ness because, as they allege, the rates for 
freight were excessive—are questions the 
writer does not attempt to solve, and lie 
without the scope of this article. 

What does concern all who have at 
heart the interests and future of San Fran- 
cisco and the state at large, is a thorough 
exploitation of the wonderful stretch of 
coast from San Francisco to Half Moon 
Bay, upon which Nature has lavished al- 
most all the charms at her disposal, while 
we for our part, have not only done next 
to nothing by way of appreciation, but 


have even ignored the charms themselves! 
We poke fun at Los Angeles and her man- 
made harbor, but at least, the citizens of 
Los Angeles made it, by unremitting heck- 
ling of the Federal Government—the 
more credit to them. 


And now that a genuine interest has 
been aroused in the improvement and 
beautifying of the San Francisco city 
front, the effort should not be allowed to 
stop at the city limits, but should extend 
down the coast to Half Moon Bay. Of 
the possibilities of Point San Pedro, any- 
one possessed of imagination, can see at 
a glance. Had such a beauty spot been 
within fourteen miles of Los Angeles, 
years ago Point San Pedro would not only 
have possessed a magnificent hotel, but 
would have been converted into a second 
Monaco. 


It is time to wake up. San Diego used 
to be unmercifully chaffed about her in- 
cessant harping on one string—‘Bay and 
Climate’”’—behold the result! Her park, 
and artistic permanent exposition build- 
ings, together with its charming gardens 
and an unsurpassed marine view, make 
her the most picturesque city in the state. 
In the last decade, her population increas- 
ed eighty per cent. Needless to add, the 
scoffers have been forever silenced! 
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Julie of the True-Blue Heart 


Once again Cupid triumphs over Narrow Conventions 


By D. L. G. 


ND you will come back to Julie?” 
iN she asked, with a wistful drooping 


of her young mouth, 


“Yes, ma cherie,” he promised in his 
clumsy doughboy dialect, “within the 
year, my Julie, for I love you beaucoup— 
beaucoup!” 


They clung together in a last embrace; 
then he was gone, his face turned toward 
his beloved America. Solemnly, he swore 
to himself, that once on his home shore 
he never again would leave it, and the 
feeling grew stronger day by day as the 
crowded transport pounded on toward 
New York. There was his promise to 
Julie, of course, but what of that? Some- 
how, he felt that she had read the lie in 
his eyes even as he voiced his farewell 
words. 


“Julie is young—she will forget me,” 
he told himself; yet something deep 
within him echoed, “Julie is young, yes— 
but she will not forget.” 


In the pocket next his heart was stowed 
the last letter he had received from the 
States before sailing from Brest. Quite 
evidently his mother had been thrown 
into a mild panic at the letters she had 
received from him—letters in which he 
had mentioned Julie, not merely once or 
twice, but many times. 


“Promise me that you will not marry 
that French girl of whom you write so 
frequently,”’ thus wrote Mrs. Graham Mc- 
Cullough to her only son. 


Sergeant Wayne McCullough frowned 
whenever he recalled his parent's words. 
He could well depict the agitation under 
the home roof were he to bring thereto 
as his bride Julie Millet—she whose 
hands were rough with the labor of the 
fields and whose face was traced with 
lines of sorrow. The idea of marrying 
Julie was little short of mirth-provoking. 


He was no snob, of course, but—vwell, he 
was Wayne McCullough; his father was 
a man of money and importance, his 
mother a social light. There were his 
sisters, too, to be thought of—they had 
been more than a wee bit disappointed in 
him because he had not tried for a com- 
mission. How could he bring Julie of 
the peasant mannerisms home to them ? 
As well try to transplant in the midst of 
three beautiful roses of hot-house aristoc- 
racy a rough little brier of the woods, 
whose life has been spent in breasting the 
elements. 


Even before the transport headed into 
its dock, all thoughts of the little peasant 
girl had drifted from the mind of Serge- 
ant McCullough. Like the mud-filled 
trenches, the roar of death-dealing can- 
nons, the days and nights of horror on the 
yattlefields, she was of the past. 


He was one of a trainload full of cheer- 
ng infantrymen who took by storm every 
itop-over city and town on their trip 
icross the continent, enroute to Califor- 
nia. They were heroes and the world 
was ready with its laurel. 


When at last Wayne hurled himself 
from the troop train at Oakland, he was 
greeted by an eager mass of relatives-— 
his parents, sisters, aunts uncles, cousins 
galore—and miracle of miracles—Caro- 
lyn Langford, the sweetheart of his prep 
school days! One and all they fell on 
his neck until Wayne struggled for air 
and in glad desperation shouted “‘kame- 
rad!"" Then as they drew back to allow 
him breathing space, the band burst in- 
to a noisy welcome, playing with spasmo- 


dic abruptness “Madelon,” the marching. 


song of the valient poilu. Even then, 
Wayne did not think of a little peasant 


girl back there in Southern France. His 


be 
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eyes were smiling into the charming ones 
of the loyal Carolyn. Thrice glad was 
Sergeant Wayne McCullough that he was 
home. 


Within a week, Wayne received his dis- 
charge at the Presidio; and then he was 
back again in the beautiful transbay home 
of the Graham McCulloughs. On the very 
day of his return, with his usual impetu- 
osity, he asked the sweetheart of his boy- 
nood days to be his wife. 


“But I thought there was a girl over 
there in France,” hesitated Carolyn. 
“Your mother told me that you used to 
mention a girl in your letters.” 


“Oh—Julie ?”” Wayne’s voice was slow. 
“Poor little thing! She lost her father 
and two brothers in the war. There's 
only Julie and her blind old grandfather 
left. She was like a sister to me-—used 
to help me forget that | was homesick 
and thousands of miles away from God's 


country. I just felt sorry for Julie—that’s 
all.” 


The elder McCullough when told that 
his son intended to take unto himself a 
wife, merely said, “Carolyn Langford is a 
fine girl, Wayne, but of course you will 
postpone marriage until you finish your 
college course. That will take about two 
years. 


“I’m not going back to college, dad.” 
returned Wayne, looking his father 
squarely in the eyes. “I’ve come to the 
conclusion that law isn’t my vocation, so 
I’ve decided to go to work arid thought 
perhaps you could set me up in some 
business—.”” 


“Not until you graduate from the uni- 
versity,” replied Graham McCullough, a 
trifle warmly. It was hard to get used to 
this new son of his; to realize that he 
who had gone away a mere college strip- 
ling had returned a man. 


Wayne said no more. He would not 
defy his senior’s will—that was one of 
the many things he had learned in the 


school of army life. He began the task 
of trying to re-adjust himself to civil life, 
with the keen realization that he could 
not take up the thread of his existence 
where it had been broken off twenty 
months before. He must start life anew 
but how? “Action” had been the watch- 
word of the men overseas, but “action” 
in the McCullough set consisted in lead- 
ing the gay life of a bon vivant. 


For a few months Wayne drifted, tak- 
ing a mild pleasure in absorbing the lion- 
izing welcome-home greetings accorded 
him on every hand. Home was the para- 
dise for which he had yearned through 
many long months, yet in the life of 
Wayne McCullough there was a void—it 
puzzled him—annoyed him. 


“What's the matter with me, anyhow?” 
Often he awoke himself in the dead of 
night with the muttered question on his 
lips. 

Then one Saturday afternoon he ac- 
companied his mother on a shopping ex- 
pedition to San Francisco. Promenading 
along Grant Avenue, they came face to 
face with a tall young fellow of rather 
seedy appearance, who at the sight of 
Wayne emitted a whoop of uncontrolled 


joy. 
“Buddy!” bellowed Wayne, _ blissfully 


unmindful of the passing throng. 


Above clasped hands, they looked into 
each other’s eyes as only men can look 


who have side by side faced death. 


Various expressions chased in swift suc- 
cession across the mobile face of Mrs. 
Graham McCullough, as she surveyed Mr. 
Joseph Hackett, late of the A. E. F. In 
straight-from-the-shoulder words, the 
young man under observation did not “be- 
long.” Mrs. McCullough produced a 
lorgnette, and that instrument did its 
deadly work, for Joe, as he was being in- 
troduced by the enthusiastic Wayne, felt, 
as expressed in his own thoughts, “like 
a mangy pup on exhibition at a high-class 


dog show.” 
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The words might well have been a slap 
in the face, so quickly did the leather- 
like cheeks of Joseph Hackett assume a 
rich cranberry shade; instinctively he felt 
that the lady was far from being charm- 
ed. There was a look of astonishment in 
his honest eyes. Now, who in Sam Hill 
would have thought that Mac was a high- 
brow? Over there, he had been a real 
fellow—eaten his corn-willie and marched 
his miles with the rest of them, with never 
a word of complaint, such as might have 
been expected from one who had been re- 
cruited from the ranks of what Mr. Hack- 
ett sarcastically dubbed the “champagne 
class.” 


Suddenly Joe came to himself with the 
realization that he was being eulogized 
for the benefit of Mrs. McCullough. 

‘““—and_ single-handed, he brought ir 
four Heinies! Believe me, mother, Joe 
deserves a Croix—”’ 


““Aw—forget it!”’ advised the abashed 
Joe. ““Well, Mac, I'll be ramblin’—” 


““Rambling—nothing!” snorted Wayne. 
“You're coming over to my house for din- 
ner and spend the evening with your old 


bunkie.” 


If Joseph Hackett had observed the 
ever so slight nudge given Wayne by the 
elegant Mrs. Graham’ McCullough, he 
might have refused the invitation, but this 
coup de état escaping his eyes, he ac- 
cepted after uttering a prolonged “aw!” 
of half-way protestation. 


It was a nightmare, that dinner. Joe 
was thankful that Mrs. McCullough used 
her lorgnette sparingly, but then there 
were Mac’s three beautiful sisters to face. 
They put up a barrier of tolerant amuse- 
ment that completely unnerved him. 


“If this was only army slum, so as 
there'd be only one tool to eat it with!” 
he groaned inwardly, totally confused by 
the array of knives and forks before him. 


But once the dinner was done, and he 


was alone with Wayne, the guest became 
himself. 


“These quarters are a little bit differ- 
ent than we had in France,” Joe observ- 
ed with his old-time grin, glancing about 
Wayne’s handsome room. “Remember 
them thirty-six hours we had a turnip 
held for a boodwa’—with that old ma- 


chine gun pepperin’ away >?” 


“Gee, how those turnips sizzed through 
the air!” grinned back Wayne reminis- 
cently; then his face became thoughtful. 
“I’m not sure but what I’d swap these 
diggings for that dead old army mule we 
bunked beside one night, if | had the 
chance! Joe, what’s the matter with me, 
anyhow? I’ve been as fidgety as a rookie 
on parade since I’ve been home!” 


“You’ve got it, too?” queried Joe. 
“Everythin’ seems different since you got 
back, don’t it? Seems like you can't 
stand still—gotta keep movin’. Aw, | 
know how it is! Soon’s I got out of the 
army, I thought I’d take a few weeks’ 
rest. Did I>? Well, | guess not! Three 
days—an’ | hit out for a job.” 

“I’ve just.been sort of lost,” groaned 


Wayne. 

The other nodded commiseratively. “I 
know. What you need, buddy, is a job. 
Somethin’ to occupy your mind an’ mus- 
cle. Why, man alive! After livin’ that 
up-an’doin’ life we lived over there, you 
can’t come back to a soft job of doin’ 
nothin’!”” 

“My father has his heart set on my re- 
turning to college,” observed Wayne 
moodily. “I studied law, you know, but 
as I never had any real leaning toward 
it, I’m not going to dawdle away any 
more of my time at school. I want to 
get right out into the business world, but 


dad—” 


“Huh!” ejaculated Joe. “What you 
need, kid, is work—real honest-to-good- 
ness work. Say, why don’t you come 
along to the shipyards with me? There's 
a bunch of the boys out there, an’ they’re 
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always askin’ me about my old buddy, 
Mac.” 


“They are—are they?” Wayne’s eyes 
were bright with a purpose and he spoke 
in a queer, strained voice. “Well, you 
tell them, old timer, that Mac’s going to 
be on the job with them—no, you don’t 
have to tell them—lI’ll do that myself, 
bright and early Monday morning!” 


That Wayne should stoop to manual 
labor, defying the conventions of that ul- 
tra fashionable set with which the Mc- 
Culloughs were afhliated, was beyond all 
humn comprehension. Realizing that he 
was in a state of disgrace, he made a point 
of sneaking in the tradesmen entrance 
when he came home after the day’s grind. 
How could he march up the front steps 
with a whistle on his lips, as of old, when 
his face was black with grime, and the 
clothes he wore unfit to grace the brawny 
figure of a scion of McCullough > 


“It’s honest labor. Jobs are scarce 
nowadays, and I’m lucky to have one.” 
With these words, he defeated the vehe- 


ment protests of the scandalized members 
of his family. 


In the enterprising young mind of Caro- 
lyn Langford there was a whirlwind of 
surprised consternation at the idea of be- 
ing engaged to a young man who earned 
his living by the sweat of his brow. 

“It’s only a fad,” she assured herself 
and continued to be the same sweet young 
thing who had captured the heart of 
Wayne McCullough. | 


Then one day came the acid test. 
Wayne on his way home from the yards 
passed a pretentious mansion before which 
was parked the smart electric of the Lang- 
fords. Carolyn, at the wheel, and two 
charming young creatures seated on the 
rear seat, were bidding farewell to a 


fourth girl who stood on the sidewalk. 


A stab as painful as that any dagger 
could render, pierced the heart of Wayne 
McCullough, for even as he raised his cap 
and smiled at his fiancee, she made no 


move of recognition. As he paused ir- 
resolute, the car shot away. 


Wayne was white with unadulterated 
fury as he faced Carolyn that evening. 


“You looked like a tramp,” accused the 
girl in a bitter outburst. “I was never so 
mortified in all my life.” 


Haughtilly she released him from the 
engagement until such a time as he se- 
cured a position worthy of a “gentleman,” 
or returned to college as the elder Mc- 
Cullough demanded. As it were, she was 
ashamed of him. 


“Ashamed of me!” he returned bitter- 
ly. “Ashamed of me because my face is 
begrimed with the dust of honest work!” 


Wayne rushed from the Langtord home 
to walk the quiet streets in a frenzy of 
anger intermixed with sorrow The world 
was wrong—all wrong. He had offered 
his very life for the sake of Democracy 
only to find it lacking at home. Well, 
he was glad that he had discovered the 
shallow nature of Carolyn. Yet it was 
not Carolyn alone; even his own people— 
oh, he was sick of life! 


Then the blackness of his thoughts was 
rift by a spirit of light. He visioned— 
Julie Millet. Julie of the old-young face, 
Julie of the work-worn hands, but Julie, 


thank God, of the true-blue heart! 


Quietly Wayne slipped away, his funds 
taking him as far as New York; then he 
was given work in the engine room of a 
trans-Atlantic vessel. He was glad of the 
strength in his young arms; work was 
play, now that he was going to Julie. 


At last he was in France. Making his 
way south, he arrived late one afternoon 
at a sleepy little village; here he learned 
that Monsieur Millet, God rest his poor 
old soul, had departed from this earth of 
travail. But Madamoiselle Julie still lived 
in her home at the edge of the village. 


Dusk was sifting down on the ‘country- 
side as Wayne rapped at the door of a 
tiny cottage. His heart seemed to slip up 
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into his throat and halt there, only to 
palpitate with a throbbing painfulness, 
Then before him stood Julie-—she of the 
true-blue heart. 


“You have come back!" she wept, her 
little work-worn hands clasped about his 
neck, her old-young face upturned to meet 
his ardent gaze. 


"Yea, my Julie, | have come back,” 
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and lapsing into the lingo of his doughboy 
days, he added, “For | love you, ma 


cherie-—beaucoup—beaucoup! ” 


Several weeks later a cablegram darted 
its way beneath the waves of the Atlantic. 
“Son and daughter-——come home.” Just 
five words, but they spelt a wealth of hap- 
piness to Wayne and Julie, and the former 
knew that at last Democracy had struck 
its keynote in the house of McCullough. 


THE ELEMENTS 
Arthur Lawrence Bolton 


‘Ten million years and more have we 
Worked on this ragged scenery, 

And now the human ants sublime, 

Our summits mount, our glaciers climb, 
And with an egotism bold, 

Where'er they hook their little hold, 
Or even cast their captious eyes, 


On towering peak, or 


vaulted skies, 


They lay a petty, boastful claim, 
And give our mighty works a name.” 


“At Kelly's Kamp they apend a week, 


And cast their flies in 


They amble over Olson's Bridge, 
y 


Murphy's Creek, 


And chase the jacks up Jones's Ridge, 


They sweat and toil toward Kenyon Peak, 


Get out of breath and cannot speak, 
And where they halt to rest and pant, 
They name the spot Point Elegant.” 


“And so you wander where you may, 
By mighty falls, ‘neath giants gray, 
On every side their hand is scen, 

In placards white and placards green; 


This monarch of the 


woods you see, 


Is named for Governor McKee. 
That yonder, oldest living thing, 
For Major-General Homer King.” 


“For us it is to bide 


our time, 


Our work shall last, so let them climb, 
Let them wander in and out, 

Fall and groan and sing and shout, 
Though they the eons of silence break, 
We shall forbear, for pity’s sake, 

For though their coming seems a sin, 


We know that in the 


end we win. 


| 
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The Bygone Book-Agent 


New Commercial Methods have been his Undoing 
By Julius Versinger 


ITHOUT any definite realization of 
the fact on the part of the present 
generation, the old time book agent, 
who until comparatively recently was a fa- 
miliar figure in all parts of the country, 
is vanishing slowly from contemporary 
life. His boon companion, the lightning 
rod agent and the raucous voiced vender 
of nostrums, who sold his salves and vari- 
ous other compounds under the flare of 
the gasoline torch, already have slipped 
into oblivion. 

The increasing intelligence of both the 
rural and urban population has done 
much to eliminate the traveling quack 
doctor and the lightning rod man from 
our social life. But it is the growth of 
advertising——the realization on the part of 
publishers that books can be sold in great- 
er quantities at a lower cost through the 
medium of newspapers and magazines 
than by the use of agents—that is respons- 
ible for the passing of the last figure in 
the once familiar trilogy of itinerants. 


It was only a comparatively short time 
ago that publishers commenced to learn 
how to advertise their wares effectively 
—how to appeal to the emotions and 
curiosity of the book buying public. Sev- 
eral nationwide campaigns of publicity 
and advertising were conducted success- 
fully. The phrase, “finish this story for 
yourself,” became, and still is, one of the 
best known advertising slogans. The 
works of O. Henry, Kipling, Mark Twain, 
Jack London, Maupassant and other not- 
ed authors were exploited according to 
modern commercial practice and the re- 
sults obtained were effective. You can- 
not slam the door in the face of an allur- 
ing magazine ad. and it is folly to set the 
bulldog on your favorite newspaper just 
because it is attempting to sell you a set 
of short story masterpieces or a universal 
compendum of knowledge. So, in. the 


publishing business, as in many other en- 
terprises conducted along lines that per- 
mit of advertising, the printed word has 
taken the place and usurped the function 
of the personal salesman. 

There was a certain romantic and, at 
the same time, pathetic aspect to the 
wandering profession before the efhciency 
of new commercial methods. Book agents 
for the greater part were either innocent- 
ly young or pathetically old. The field 
attracted those who were starting out in 
life because it always offered an oppor- 
tunity to make a living; and it was the 
refuge of life’s failures, who turned to it 
when there seemed to be no other niche 
in the world wherein they could fit. 

There were a few agents who were fit- 
ted by temperament to the arduous task 
of selling books to people who were deter- 
mined not to read them, and agents of 
this type found the business a lucrative 
one. The book agents who were suc- 
cessful, however, probably could have 
reaped rewards as great, if not greater, 
selling oil stoves in equatorial climes. For 
the book agent generally was considered 
a public nuisance and he was given a 
greeting that accorded with his reputa- 
tion at the majority of doors at which he 
knocked. He needed the cunning of Ma- 
chiavelli to secure an opportunity even to 
start his sales talk, and before a sale could 
be “closed” he must have recourse to 
a forceful and insidious type of  sales- 
manship. 

Before an agent was sent into the field 
he was thoroughly coached in the merits 
of the proposition he had to present and 
was obliged to commit to memory various 
“patters” that might be used in selling 
his offering. Who is there that does not 
remember the type of agent who lacked 
the faculty of salesmanship altogether? 
He may have been a young cherub cheek- 
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ed college student who sold books in the 
summer to pay his tuition during the win- 
ter months at school; it may have been 
an old man with a goatee and an air of 
faded respectability; but in either case, 
once having gained admission to a home 
or office, he would recite his sales argu- 
ments in a sing-song, mechanical manner 
which at one disclosed their origin to an 
observant person. 

The “instructions” to agents included 
not only various statements intended to 
prepossess the proapect in favor of the set 
of books or the ponderous tome which the 
agent was exploiting, but they also pres- 
ented various methods of approach in- 
tended to pacify the irritation of the busy 
housewife, whose workaday temper was 
never improved by finding an agent at the 
front door after she had discarded her 
apron and dust cap in iesponse to his 
knock. 

The book agent, however, preferred to 
deal with women, he found them easier 
victims to his wiles than men, particularly 
when his appeal to them could be found- 
ed on the assumption that the literature 
he was selling would he of inestimable 
value to their children. 

Perhaps the last distinctive phase of 
book agenting came a very few years ago 
with that type of salesman who urged his 
wares on the plea that he was endeavoring 
to work his way through college. For a 


short time agents who used this method of | 


approach were very numerous. They were 
both male and female, and their intro- 
duction consisted of the simple request for 
the “vote” of the prospect. This opened 
the conversation and it then developed. 
according to the plausible agent, that 
there was a country wide contest being 
conducted by some benevolent association 
and that the person getting the most 


“votes” would get a free college educa- 
tion, 

Needless to say, in order to cast a 
“vote” in behalf of the apparently sin- 
cere and earnest young person who ap- 
plied for your patronage it was necessary 
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for you to buy a certain bovk or set of 
books. This gag produced splendid re- 
sults, but the public soon became aware 
of the fact that in most instances, the as- 
sertions of the agents were devoid of 
truth, with the result that the “aspiving 
student” type of ageni lost much of his 
or her effectiveness. 


Throughout the country what might be 
termed the genus itinerant ts disappear- 
ing. Charlatans and quacks of various 
kinds still linger in the backwoods dis- 
tricts, but for the greater part they have 
gone and left only memories behind them. 
The book agent, however, has left his im- 
print in every community—-the book 
shelves in homes in the rural districts and 
the smaller cities will testify to his activi- 
ties long after his species lias become ex- 
tinct. Now, and for a long time to come, 
the gloomy libraries in old fashioned Am- 
erican domiciles will contain the inevit- 
able doctor's book, “which, taadam, will 
save its cost in three moaths by eliminat- 
ing the necessity of summoning the phy- 
sician for those sliyht ailments to which 
mankind is heir.” the encyclopedia “which 
is a beacon light of ksowlecdkge and which 
should be in every tamily which desires 
the incalculable benefits of erudition,” the 
impressive little volume with the black 
cover which exposes the wiles and wicked- 
ness of slick city crooks and which states 
emphatically, among other precepts, that 
one ‘must never s.3n a paper for a strang- 


er. 


kew, save those who deplore the pass- 
ing of certain picturesque phases of Am- 
erican life, will mourn the passing of 
the book agent. And yet society owes a 
certain debt of gratitude to the young op- 
timists and the old pessimists who made 
up the majority of those in the “profes- 
sion.” For, in the face of obstacles that 
only dauntless or desperate spirits could 
surmount, they carried the first flickering 
light of culture and education into by- 
ways that otherwise might long have been 
left unillumined. 


| 
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THE GENTLEMAN WITH THE DUSTER 


When “The Mirrors of Downing Street” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) appeared recently, 
it was evident that the author—who care- 
fully conceals his identity behind the pen 
name “A Gentleman With a Duster’’—- 
was in close touch with the men holding 
the reins of government. It was clear, 
too, that he thought the empire’s business 
ought to be in the hands of far better 
men. So he was invited to outline an 
ideal Cabinet, which he has done in an 
outspoken article in The London Maga- 
zine for March. The following seven are 
his choice for the supreme council of the 
nation: Prime Minister, Alfred Zimmern; 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Robert Cecil; Di- 
rector of the Commonwealth, Lord Lever- 
hulme; President of the Board of Trade, 
Sir Alfred Booth; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Inverforth; Home Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Bramwell Booth; Minister of 
Labor, J. R. Clynes. The other Ministers 
of the Government should be summoned 
only when occasion required their pre- 
sence. 


EUGENE CUNNINGHAM’S SUCCESS 
Though still under thirty, Eugene Cun- 


ningham, whose new volume of. sailor 
stories, “The Regulation Guy” is announc- 
ed for early publication by the Cornhill 
Company, has crowded more adventure 
into his few years than falls to the lot of 
most people in a life-time. Like the boy 
in William McFee’s “Casuals of the Sea,” 
he yielded to the lure of the blue banner 
and brilliant posters of the Navy Recruit- 
ing Station at Fort Worth, Texas, and, as 
soon as he had finished high-school, en- 


listed as apprentice seaman with a rov- 
ing commission, 

Besides his sailor experiences this writer 
has done newspaper work, sold life in- 
surance, put to sea as deck-hand and first 
class passenger, ridden the ranges of [ex- 
as, Costra Rica and Nicaragua, inviegled 
boys from plow-tails to the decks of men- 
o'-war, followed the trail from San Jose, 
Costa Rica, to Zacapa, Guatemala, as ma- 
gazine correspondent and stood anti-sub- 
marine watch in the war zone. From 
which it will be seen that Mr. Cunning- 
ham has hearkened to the old adage about 
a year of Europe’s being worth a century 
of Cathay. 


In “Ye Good Old Days” 

In those spacious Elizabethan times 
when the Globe Theatre at Southwark 
rang to the plaudits of sturdy Englishmen 
witnessing for the first time tragedies and 
comedies that still remain vital literary 
achievements through the centuries it was 
the custom to publish the play. Playbooks 
were as common then as the novels of 
Harold Bell Wright and Robert W. Cham- 
bers are today. From every bookstall 
their quaintly printed tomes allured the 
passer-by. The reading of plays was the 
principal intellectual pleasure. No dra- 
matist went without having his efforts col- 
lected between covers. Today all this is 
ordered differently. The comedies and dra- 
mas that hold our contemporary stage and 
spell success by long runs are rarely print- 
ed. It is true that within the past decade 
an increasing number of plays have been 
printed, but the efforts so offered the read- 
ing public are hardly the pieces that are 
(or have been) popular successes. 
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MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
The Downs Publishing Co. PROSPERITY 
Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. Bows congenial wealthy people desire early 
y system most successful; brings P 
positive results. Reliable; _ strictly confidential. 
* riptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 7 
Valuable Poultry Catalogue FR EE rancieco, Calif. 
Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high NOTICE ADVERTISERS 
class breeding birds at moderate prices. Rule Monthly hee subscribers in 14 
reulation grow t 
Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. eae 
Altoona, Iowa copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second 8t., 


Little Rock, Ark. 
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FLL YOUR 
} QUICK RESULTS! 
REAL 
THE Stark, Wis. **Boid for 
REAL in H. 
ESTATE E Cartland, Maas. “Sold 
CoucaTon my property. Your plan 
uickest | ever saw.’’— 
Payne String, N. J. 
“Sold my home for cash 
within three wecks."’— 
theese Hiane will YOU DOW TO Bei) 
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THE MELODY OF YOUTH 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Slowly, the ragged, hungry tramp under 
the window replaced his violin and bow, 
closed his case and slunk away through 
the hedge. He pulled his dingy coat col- 


lar closer around his neck and walked 
faster into the darkness. 


~ 


TWO AND A QUARREL 
(Continued from Page 29) 


are people who knowingly make bogus 
demands upon their fellows and bring 
pestiferous suits upon false claims. Quar- 
rels thus engendered by such knaves are 
purely one-man quarrels. 

Many unthinking people who “speak 
evil of those things which they know not” 
are prone to look askance upon a person 
who has had disagreements, and espe- 
cially if that person has been the innocent 
victim of domestic trouble in regard to 
whose facts they are totally ignorant. 
And those persons will hold themselves 
aloof from a divorce solely because she 
is a widow by grace of the law, and not 
because they know anything whatever 
about the reasons why the law extended 
to her its grace. 

Never make the radical mistake of sup- 
posing that the fact that a person has had 
trouble with others proves him to be of a 
quarrelsome nature nor to be wrong in 
any way. It does not always take two to 
make a quarrel. They quarreled with 


Christ. 


James Hanson, the San Francisco wnit- 
er of South-Sea romances, who is making 
such a name for himself in the magazines, 
will spend the summer at Santa Cruz 
working on a novel of Hawaii. 


Mrs. Edith Wharton, author of “The 
Age of Innocence,” has recently bought 
a large estate in Southern France, where 
she will continue writing about America 


and Americans. 


“The Life of Whitelaw Reid,” by Ro- 
yal Cortissez, has just been published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Mr. Reid figur- 
ed actively in the Campaigns of Hayes, 
Garheld, Harrison, McKinley and Roose- 
velt. Besides which he succeeded Horace 
Greeley as editor of the New York Tri- 


bune, 


Harold Bell Wright is in Tucson, Ariz.. 
rehearsing a play for the benefit of the 
tubercular hospital there. The redoubt- 
able Emma Carus is to play the principal 
part, and the play may have a Broad- 
way production next Fall. Mr. Wright 
has just finished “Helen of the Old 
House,” which D. Appleton & Co. will 
publish in August. 


John Spargo, in speaking of his new 
book, “The Jew and American Ideals,” 
Just published by the Harpers, says: 

I do not conceive the book as being in 
any sense a defense of the Jews, but 
simply as a defense of American ideals 
and institutions against a vicious, un-Am- 
erican propaganda. Anti-Semitism is at 
all times and in all places inseparably fus- 
ed with the reactionary movement in gen- 
eral, and to oppose it is to serve the cause 
of progress. 


In April the Century Company will pub- 
lish Camille Flammarion’s “Death and Its 
mystery. The book is the first of a tri- 
logy which will express the spiritual faith 
and the grounds for belief in a hereafter 
of the writer. The other two volumes are 
nearly complete, in the French, and will 


be translated by E. S. Brooks. 


William Lyon Phelps’s new book, “Es- 
says on Modern Dramatists,” has just 
been published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. His subjects are Barrie, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Fitch, Maeterlinck and Ros- 
tand. Professor Phelps knew Clyde Fitch 
and has had interesting contacts with sev- 
eral writers. 
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THE VALLEY OF BEAUTIFUL DREAMS 
Chas. J. North 


There’s a wonderful valley 
That lieth away 
Where the hills of the morning slope down— 
When the warmth of the sunrise 
Creeps over their edge, 
Through the mists of their brightening crown. 


There’s a wonderful fountain 
That lieth deep down, 

In that valley of beautiful dreams— 
And its fresh bubbling waters 
Catch all the bright hues 


Shining out from the morning’s first gleams. 


All its bright flowing waters ' 
Rise out from the depths 
That can never be measured by line— 
And they bubble and sparkle, 
And laugh as they dance, 
When the moonlight and starlight doth shine. 


And the maidens and lovers 
Look into its depths, 
When the king of that valley draws near— 
Where they see little faces 
That look like their own, 
And their soft little voices they hear. 


From that wonderful fountain 
There floweth to them, 

All the essence therein that is sweet— 
And the velvety sands 
Leading out from its edge, 

All are printed with little bare feet. 


O that wonderful fountain 
Will never run dry, 
While the king of that valley walks near— 
And the maidens and lovers 
Will kneel on its brink 
‘Till the moon and the stars disappear. 


T he World’s Greatest Fortunes 
Were Made in Oil! 


There’s a Fortune 
WAITING FOR YOU in Oil. 


A group of San Francisco business men have acquired the famous old 


Cygnet oil well on the Ciervo Anticline in the North Coalinga oil field of 
Fresno County. 


They are preparing to redrill’ and reopen that well which twenty years 
ago, just as oil was struck, was closed down by fire and the sudden deaths of 
the controlling owners. Subsequently it was tied up in an estate. 


It is not “guess work,” but a POTENTIAL OIL WELL. The oil 


has never been taken out. 


San Francisco business men have organized the Sumac Oil Company 
for the purpose of immediately resuming operations on the old Cygnet proper- 
ty. [he company is capitalized at $500,000 and, to speed up the work, 100,- 
000 shares of capital stock is offered for public inspection, WHILE THEY 
LAST, at par value of one dollar per share. 


The sale of these shares is authorized by the State Corporation Commis- 
sioner of California. 


THIS is YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


When these SHARES are GONE your OPPORTUNITY will be 
GONE! 


The Sumac oil well WILL be “brought in” whether YOU are a share- 
a or not. Some one will profit handsomely. IT MIGHT just as well 
BE YOU! 


Send Your Order TODAY to 


SUMAC OIL COMPANY 


Claus Spreckles Building: San Francisco, Calif. 
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World Looking California 
for Oil Supply! 


Again the world is turning to California for its oil supply. 


Today attention is being directed to the potential Coalinga field, em- 
bracing the rich North Coalinga field in Fresno County. 


Knowledge that the famous old Cygnet well, tied up for twenty years in 
the estate of the late Charles Fair, finally had been acquired and is about to be 
reopened by a group of San Francisco business men, has again attracted atten- 
tion to a property that two decades ago was considered the most promising in 
the country and which was closely held by a coterie of wealthy Californians. 


The new owners have organized the Sumac Oil Company and are offer- 
ing 100,000 shares of stock of an authorized capital of 500,000 shares at par 
value of $1 per share pending reopening of the well. 


When the well is reopened the price may be $100 or $1000 or more. 


Only the fact that the Sumac oil property is in the center of and sur- 
rounded by United States Government oil land reserve has prevented a rush of 
oil prospectors to the neighborhood of the old Cygnet well, which was drilled 


into oil more than twenty years ago by the late Charles Fair and associates. 


Get in on this today by mailing one of the enclosed orders 


SUMAC OIL COMPANY, 
Claus Spreckles Building, San Francisco, California. 


Gentlemen: Please reserve for me shares of stock in the Sumac Oil Company, par 
value $1.00, selling now at $1.00 per share, for which I am enclosing $ with 
distinct understanding that you and the company reserve the right to refund my money in case of an 
oversubscription. 

Name... 
Address 


Note: Make all payments to Sumac Oil Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


SUMAC OIL COMPANY, 
Claus Spreckles Building, San Francisco, California. 


Please send me, without obligation, full details of your property in the North Coalinga Field, | 
Fresno County, Calif. 


Name 
Address 
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TRIBUTE TO HOWELLS 

John Burrough:, of the closest con- 
temporaries of liowells, has this tribute to 
the late D. W. Howells: 

When Howells died I felt much as a sol- 
dier feels when a comrade falls by his 
side. Althoug's our tastes were so dis- 
similar we have been for more than ffty 
years before the reading public —he in his 
masterly portrayal of human nature, and 
! in my efforts to interpret outdoor nature, 
| look upor him as by far the best all- 
round literary craftsman we have had in 
this country and | believe him to be the 
equal of any in any country. If I quarrel 
at times with his naked realism, I am 
nevertheless keenly alive to his felicity 
and charm. Many of his Easy Chair pa- 
pers are of permanent literary value. One 
of these which came most closely to me 
was that paper which he wrote shortly 
before his death——Eighty Years and After. 
In my opinion it is the best thing on old 
age that English literature affords. In fact, 
I know nothing on old age that is com- 
parable with it. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


q One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
for Amusements, Shopping or 


@ 157 Plena Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 


q 257 Ecaliza Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern ex $3.09 “ty day. 
Abo 
The restaurant prices are 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


ON THE ROAD TO HALF MOON BAY 

Baring white teeth in snarls and smiles, 
The lover sea, 

Threatens, cajoles for frowning miles, 
The craggy coast’s harsh majesty. 

Will her cold mood ne'er pass? That flame 
Of painter's brush should warm and 

tame. 

Oh, sweet caprice! 

Repentant now for all her haughtiness, 
She flings white arm in amorous curve 
To meet the sea’s caress! 


NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 

Makes adding cas It's accurate, 
quick, durable an " eanily operated, 
Capacity & columns. Saves time, 
brainwork and errora. 75,000 pleased 
owners, Guaranteed 6 mo. Price 
$3.50 delivered. WITH METAL 
RANDS, $5 DELIVERED, wanted. 


J). H. BASSETT & CO. 
1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. 150, 


New Catalogue of E.nglish Literature of the 16th, 
17th and 18th Centuries on request. 


W. A. GOUGH 


20 West 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Specialists In 


Broken Hills 


and other 


Active Nevada 
Issues 
listed on the 
San Francisco 
Stock Exchange 


Your business and 
inquiries solicited. 


G. E. Arrowsinith & Co. 


Stock Brokers 
117 RUSS BUILDING 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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BOOTHS 


SARDINES 


Ai California product that 
has satished the most 
discriminate for nearly 
fifteen years. 


A 20-Cent Tin Contains Sufficient 
for a Light Meal for Six 


F. E. Booth & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SSS 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


"TOURISTS visit Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls et a good 


guide with the this modern, 
e-proof® hotel. Contains of 

important landmarks and features 

map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 

surrounding country. 


HOTEL LENOX jj 


North St. at Delaware Ave. | 


Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 


theatre, business and shopping dis- 
tricts. First-class garage. 

Fire-proof European plan, | 
all outssde rooms, from $2.00 
per day up. 


Motorists follow Main | 
St. or Delaware Ave. 


ENOX | 


C. A. MINER i 
Managing Director | 


h 


Send 


uvality Franklin Broadctoth Gra 2 


match thene shirt 


‘Write today. Pay only 88.604 


mors 


x Nel at 
—no mo 
with the cnderte 


§ SERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 0671. 


Fits 


WARN'S EPILEPSY TREATMENT has been used 
with wonderful success. If you have tried other remedi- 
es and failed write us for a FREE trial treatment. It 
may do for you what it has done for many others. It 
is a reliable remedy Gives quick relief. 


WARN’S REMEDY COMPANY 
507S Lankershim Blidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, birth- 
date for truthful, reliable, convincing trial reading. 


Hazel Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PATENT—Send for free book. Contains valuable in- 
formation for inventors. Send sketch of your inven- 
tion for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 
service. (Twenty years experience.) 

Talbot & Talbot, 4923 Talbot Bldg., Washington, 
D.C 


PATENTS SECURED. Prompt service. Avoid dan- 
gerous delays. Send for our “Record of Invention” 
form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. 
Send sketch or model for examination. Preliminary 

advice without charge. Highest references. Write 

TODAY. J. L. Jackson & Co., 130 Ouray Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 


CRESCENT 

| 
| 
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The VOS€ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment pian, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteeath Sts., N. W. 


the Hotel Powhatan upon 
completion of its new additon 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmets, Noodle Mfrs., 
weference free. Write for it. 
Send Them Sales ers 

You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 
sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 
are profitably using Sales Letters we write, 
Send for free instractive booklet, “Value of 
Sales Letters."" 


Ross-Gould 


true ath. Used 


War | Lasts St. Louis 


SAVE YOUR BODY 


: aS So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm” says 
we on In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Overcomes WE AK NESS and AILMENTS of and 
erect, graceful figure. Brings restful relief, comfort, ability to do thin 


wi — 
Wear It 30 fas Free at Our Expense ith the 
misplaced internal reduces en tens and {strengthens the back; 
langs chest and curvatures, neruousness, 
Fila. Comfortable and easy to wear. ‘KEEP YOURSELF 
booklet, measurement blank,ete., and read our very libera! proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Naiural Body Brace Co., 138 Rash Bidg., Selina, Kansas 
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the | | 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up } ae TT 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map Vi \ GS 
| E. C. OWEN, Manager. | “fe ©) “te 
: Your Prospective Customers 
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\ Agee 
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We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR'S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS © 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gelephone Douglas 1690 


PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street. 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 


ws 


OTOGRAPHs 


SS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


SAN JOSE 
285 S. First St. 


STOCKTON 
531 East Main St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA FRESNO 
523 Fourth St. 1228 J Street 


BIG PAYING PRUNE ORCHARD—Forty acres, 
deep sandy loam soil, all full-bearing; French and 
Robe de Sargent prunes; good condition, fine irriga- 
tion system, plenty water; close transportation; beau- 
tiful surroundings; concrete highway. A real bar- 


gain; $700 per acre. Write for terms. Owner, care 
Overland Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


WE OFFER YOU on liberal terms, raw land suitable 
for development. Good bare valley land with water. 
Summer and winter ranges. Going stock ranches. 
Dairies in interior valleys and on coast. Improved 
young and bearing orchards in the proven districts. 
Large and small improved farms in Napa valley. We 
sell the farmer and crop producer and do our best 
to insure their success. Their good will means our 
success. It is our policy to list, offer and sell only 
such land as is meritorious and will prove successful 
at the price and for the purpose offered. Address 
A. B. C., care Overland Publishing Co., 257 Minna 


St., San Francisco. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 
ing country. Write for free agricultural booklet.— 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


FITS 


WARN’S EPILEPSY TREATMENT has been used with 
wonderful success. If you have tried other remedies and 
failed write us for a FREE trial treatment. It may do for 
you what it has for many others. It is areliable remedy. 
Gives quick relief. 


WARN’S REMEDY COMPANY 
507T Lankershim Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal 


BOOKS 
HIGH PRICES PAID for books, pamphlets, maps, 


newspapers, old letters, and historical manuscripts 
relating to California. The Rosenbach Company, 
1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. Cata- 
logues issued. E. R. Robinson, 410 River St., 


Troy, 
Are you troubled with falling hair, itching scalp 
and dandruff ? 


We have a message for you. 


Send for Booklet. 


EDWARD RAYMOND CO., 
18 Broadway, Williamson, West Va. 


For A Fast; Comfortable Trip 


TO 


Pittsburg, Antioch, Rio Vista, 
Isleton, Folsom, Placerville, 
Sacramento, 
Marysville, Yuba City, Gridley, 
Oroville, Chico, Colussa.: 


USE 
The San Francisco-Sacramento 
Railroad Co. 
Low Week End Fares 


OAKLAND DEPOT 
40TH AND SHAFTER AVE. 
TEL. PIEDMONT 345 


SAN FRANCISCO DEPOT 
KEY ROUTE FERRY 
TEL. SUTTER 2339 
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Where will $1.15 a month 
buy you as much— 


INFORMATION 
EDUCATION 
AMUSEMENT 


and 


SATISFACTION 


as in the 


Fraucisen Chronicle 
Subscribe for the Daily and Sunday Chronicle 


ONLY $1.15 PER MONTH 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS_ 


FACING UNION SQUARE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A Hotel Ideally 
Situated | 
Unexcelled for Its 

Service 
| , Renowned for Its 
Hospitality 
The Last Word In 
Comfort 


THOS. J. COLEMAN 
“Manager 
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HALFAS SWEET AS OTHER CANDY 
MORE THAN TWICE AS GOOD 


PYORRHEA 


TREATED AT HOME 


Pyorrhea if neglected results in more diseases and deaths than any other 
known cause. Innumerable people are suffering ill-health solely from 
Pyorrhea. Remove the cause, and the result will be Good Health. 


HAVE YOU Pyorrhea? Are YOUR teeth sore? Do YOUR gums bleed? 
Have YOU pus around your teeth? 
Or HAVE YOU PYORRHEA and don’t know it? 


TREAT YOUR PYORRHEA AT HOME 
No Pain. No Trouble Few Minutes Each Day 


Also acts as a preventive. 
A package with full directions sent for One Dollar, in plain wrapper. 


DR. W. W. HOAGLAND 


DENTAL SPECIALIST 
908 Market St., cor. Powell, San Francisco, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 15 YEARS. RECOMMENDED BY DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS 
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BUY YOUR MAGAZINES IN COMBINATION WITH 


The Overland Monthly 


Subscriptions to other magazines begin with any issue desired. The following offers 
are by special arrangements with other publishers. 


USE ATTACHED BLANK WHEN ORDERING 


Overland Monthly $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 
NE 1.50 The Designer 2.00 
$3.50 Regular price $4.00 
00 YOU 75 Saving to you 75 
Overland Monthly ......... $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 
Collier's (The National Weekly) —.......... 2.50 St. Nicholas 4.00 
Regular price $4.50 Regular price 6.00 
Our price for both 3.50 Our price for both 5.00 
Saving to you $1.00 Saving to you $1.00 
Overland Monthly $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 
The Delineator 2.50 Forbes Magazine (twice a month) ............ 4.00 
Regular price $4.50 Regular price $6.00 
Our price for both 3.50 Our price for both $5.00 
Saving to you $1.00 Saving to you $1.00 
Overland Monthly $.2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 
Women’s Home Companion 2.00 The Christian Herald 2.00 
Regular price $4.00 Regular price $4.00 
Our price for both 3.25 Our price for both $3.00 

75 Saving to you $1.00 


Saving to you 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


® 

Gee... is enclosed for which you may send me for One Year each of the following g 

magazines to begin with the issues noted: =e 

New or Renewal egin with Issue of © 

8 1. The Overland Monthly . ® 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 

mon lightning was dicovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very~ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of OVERLAND MONTHLY, pub- 
lished monthly at San Francisco, Cal., for April, 1921. 


State of California, Re 
County of San Francisco.—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared C. Van der Zwaal, who, having been duly sworn, according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Secretary-Treasurer of the OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Penal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

|. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: Publisher, Overland Publishing Company, San Francisco, Cal. Editor, Thomas 
Flynn. Business, Manager, B. G. Barnett. 

2. That the owners are: B. G. Barnett, 257 Minna street, San Francisco, Cal.; H. G. 
Gille, 820 Mission street, San Francisco, Cal.; C. Van der Zwall, 257 Minna street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing | per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
C Van der Zwaal, Sec.-Treas. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of April, 1921. 
HUGH T. SIME. 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, State of California. 
(My commission expires July 2, 1921) 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 
ue “TOURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 


SM 


and Niagara Falls can get a good 

WM ide with the compliments of this modern, 

re-proof hotel. Contains — of 
A 


important landmarks and features — 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 


surrounding country. 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 


Quietly situated. Convenient to 
theatre, business and shopping dis- 
tricts. First-class garage. f 
ere Fire-proof European plan, 


all outside rooms, from $2.00 
per day up. 


Motorists follow Main 


St. or Delaware Ave. 


Franklin Broadcloth 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 


ons. 
neckband. to match these shirts 
ane eters at $3. " et we er twe for only $3.69 


today. will be sent at once, 
arrival—no more. Monev atonce more 
with the weadertal value. Be sure to give mock band 


BERNARD-HEWITT &CO., Desk CHICAGO 


Managing Director 
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Two wonderful $3.20 shirts for onty $8.69. Save at | : = } 
Flannel Shirts for work end sport. | | 
| 
LENOX | 
| 
IN 
| | 
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AMERICA’S ERRATIC JUDGE 
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WHAT BOLSHEVISM MEANS 
NEWSPAPER MODELS 


BOLD BANDIT OF OTHER DAYS 


..PRINCESS NINA ZIZIANOFF 


WARREN L. SMITH 
BASIL ORPIN 


FILIPINOS’ FAVORITE SPORT 


(Illustrated ) 
ART IS LONG 


(Illustrated ) 
MAKING DEATH EASY 


PROCESSIONAL (Verse) 


A TOUCH OF NATURE 


THE MOTHER HEART 


THE CRYSTAL (Verse) 


OUR GREAT NATIONAL PARKS 


FITZHUGH LEE 


..ESMERALDA HIGGINSON 
.LAURENTINE FIGUROA 


ETHYL HAYES SEHORN 
BELLE WILLEY GUE 


.JO HARTMAN 


EDEE-LOU FRAZEE 
ANDERSON WILMUTH 


(Illustrated ) 
HER DOWRY (Verse) 


THE REAL CLEOPATRA 


A SUMMER NIGHT (Verse) 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


TO JOHN BURROUGHS (Verse) 


WALK AND BE WELL 
STORIES FROM THE FILES 


PROHIBITION IN SCANDINAVIA 


BRITAIN'S PROBLEM IN INDIA 


IS CIVILIZATION BREAKING DOWN)?.... 


SHOWERS (Verse) 


-.NANCY BUCKLEY 


JAMES MORROW MALLOCH 
GEORGE E. QUINTER 
WHITNEY LODGE 


.GEORGE DAWSON 


HENRY R. FULLJAMES 
CLARENCE O'DAY 
WIRT W. BARNITZ 
ALLANSON McKENNA 
ARTHUR L. SWANSON 
ARTHUR EDISON 


A ROYAL ROAD TO ART 
IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


.NORBERT UNGER 


Issued monthly by the Overland Publishing Company, Overland Building, 257-259 Minna Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. B. G. Barnett, President and General Manager; D. E. Borg, Vice-President and 


Treasurer; C. Van Der Zwall, Secretary and Auditor. Twenty cents a copy; $2.00 per year. 
Post Office, San Francisco, Calif., under Act of 


Entered as second-class matter at the 


March 3, 1879. 


Copyright 1920 by Overland Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 


return postage, and with the author's name and address plainly written in upper corner of first 


page. Manuscript should never be rolled. 


The Publishers of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation or mail 


miscarriage of unsolicited contributions and photographs. 
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Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers. 


140 years’ experience — 
in cocoa and chocolate making 


Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa |} 


is of unsurpassed quality, flavor and 
purity. A food beverage of great value. |||)) 
CHOICE RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO.LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. i | 
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